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TO THE READER. 
It has recently been remarked, that “ the press is like 
a baker’s oven, occupied with working off hot rolls for 
breakfast.” The allusion is more particularly applicable 
to the periodical press of this country, where in truth 
«the chief part of all it does is consumed in the day, 
and it may be that very little is to be stored up.” The 
editor of the “ Select Circulating Library” believes he 
may extend this simile in the present instance, and com- 
the “ Library” to the well concocted loaf, which, 
while it satisfies the appetite, possesses nutritive proper- 
ties, at once substantial and digestible, invigorating and 
durable. He feels induced to make a few remarks re- 
ing the striking difference this periodical presents 
when compared with others. He means no invidious 
eomparison—cach kind has a character of its own, and 
itis satisfactory to believe that in the main all are work- 
ing together for the diffusion of knowledge. ‘The taste 
for reading, however, has increased even in a greater 
ratio than the immense means in operation for its grati- 
feation. For every man who formerly read a book, 
thereare five hundred readers now, and for this increas- 
ing demand the old process of production and distribu- 

tion has heen found entirely inadequate. 
It is a striking remark of one of our most distin- 
guished statesmen, that our mighty rivers, and the de- 
velopement of the riches they were fitted to convey, 
imay almost be said to have determined both the time 
and the place of the invention of the steamboat! So in 
printing; “ it too may be said to have come at the bid- 
ding of increased curiosity and intelligence.” But in 
taking a survey of the immense territorial expanse of 
these states, we might ask, what avails a book manufac- 
tory in Philadelphia to a reader of Mississippi? For all 
swailable purposes of gratifying a literary taste by the 
eatly receipt of new books, a Mississippian, till the in- 
vation (for we are decided in calling it an invention) of 
our mode of circulating entire books, was twice as far 
fom Philadelphia or New York as we are from London 
ot Paris—in other words, the delays of land and water 
catiage, to say nothing of the folder, stitcher, and bind- 
et, would effectually debar an inhabitant beyond the 
Mississippi from the receipt of a new book from this city, 
at the lowest calculation, for two months! and in the 
fame proportion to any intermediate distance. The de- 
mand for books, for which schools and periodicals have 
paved the way, could no longer submit to these delays, 
which in literature were as vexatious to the reader, as the 
poling arid warping system of transportation from New 
Orleans was to the merchant of Louisville or St. Louis. 
At the bidding of increased curiosity and intelligence, 
the present mode of publication has been devised, some 
of the advantages of which it is our present purpose to 
_One of the great objects to which the “ Library” as- 
pites, is to furnish good books to the body of intelligent 
aid industrious population, “ to be received at their 


hours of leisuré. To pour the stream of knowledge 
into the little channels which lead to every fireside, and 
by insinuating a taste for what some one has called 
‘the most innocent and lasting of our pleasures,’ to im- 
part a new charm and a new attraction to that congrega- 
tion of secure and blessed enjoyments which we call 
Home.” . 


have already quoted, when speaking of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, remarks ;*—“ yct with all the ad- 
ditional sources of supply, Franklin’s Library has now 
upwards of eight hundred shareholders—supposing each 
of the shareholders at all times to have out a volume, 
and to keep it two weeks, it will be perceived that he 
will have the reading of twenty-six volumes in the 
course of the year. The advantage, however, is not 
limited to the shareholders. There may be two or three 
in each family who read the books taken from the Li- 
brary, thus extending its direct use to more than two 
thousand persons. And certainly nothing can be cheaper. 
The cost to a shareholder, allowing interest upon the 
capital invested in a share, is six dollars and forty cents 
a year ; so that for less than two cents a day, a man and 
his family may be constantly supplied with books. * * 
There is not the smallest doubt that such a library must 
have had, and must continue to have, a powerful influ. 
ence upon the character of the city, and have acted 
effectively in promoting the diffusion of knowledge.” 
Following out this idea in relation to the present pub- 
lication, it will not be deemed irrclevant to make the 
same calculation respecting the “ Select Circulating 
Library,” which for a cent and a half a day, postage 
included, will supply a duodecimo book every week 
to a man and his family, with this additional fea- 
ture, that, though he may not have access to the same 
variety, yet when he and his children haveread it, 17 1s HIS 
own, and may be sent to another family, or sold at the 
completion of each volume, for what it cost ; even proba- 
bly for more. The number now printed amounts to six 
thousand, so that when theseare all taken by subscribers, 
the direct use of the edition, on the same calculation, will 
be extended to eighteen thousand individuals! If our 
selections are well chosen, conveying information while 
they serve for recreation, may we not hope for a portion 
of such patronage as has been extended to the publica- 
tions of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
who have recently announced that of several “ parts” or 
numbers of the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” the 
sale has exceeded fourteen thousand, and of their 
“ Penny Magazine” they state “its sale amounts at pre- 
sent to one hundred and thirty thousand copies per numn- 
ber, and its circulation is still extending?” 
“ Knowledge is diffused,” continues the same gentle- 
man, “ through the body of society to an extent hitherto 
unexampled, and this diffusion is increasing with a ra- 
pidity continually accelerated.” We claim to be the 
pioneers of its still further increased diffusion in Ame- 
rica, and our press we hope may yet be likened to “a 
baker’s oven, occupied with working off not only rolls 
for the breakfast” of the reader, but of loaves, the chicf 
part of which will not, like the manna in the wilderness, 
be corrupted by the light of day, but of which much “ is 
to be stored up” for future use. 
Actual experiment on our part has repeatedly tested 
the difference between the price of a book in the usual 
form and in this. In one instance we furnished a vo- 
lume entire to subscribers for twenty cents ; which cost 
in London six dollars; and in another for forty cents. 
We printed these afterwards in book size—the first is 
sold at fifty cents, and the wholesale price of the other is 
one dollar. Thus we furnish for five dollars what costs 





* An address delivered at the request of the Apprentices’ Library 
Company of Philadelphia, in November 1832, by Joun Serexant, 





The same distinguished individual from whom we 


LL. D., President of the Institution. 


at even the lowest American price, twelve dollars and a 
half, and we supply it immediately, and simultaneously 
to all the states. With our present arrangements we 
can put a book in circulation in five or six wecks after 
it is issued in London. What constitutes this difference 
in price? The answer we are prepared to give. The 
cost of margin in books is a considerable item, which is 
principally saved by us—the cost of the press work toa, 
is trebled by spreading types over a large surface—the 
binding also, is an expensive item; and the interest and 
transportation fully make up the difference we have 
stated above. But are these all the advantages? At 
the conclusion of each half year, the “ Library” will 
form a volume of reference exceedifig 416 pages, in a com- 
pact form, containing from fifteen to twenty separate 
and complete works, the cost of binding all of which 
will very little exceed that of binding one of the various 
publications of which it will consist. 

The editor acknowledges the attention of numerous 

correspondents from almost every state in the Union, in 
their various suggestions as to the future books which. 
shall occupy these pages. With every disposition to re- 
spect and profit by the remarks he has been favoured 
with by friends and strangers, he finds it impossible to 
gratify individual wishes when they clash with the plan 
he has marked out, to which he has devoted much 
time, and which will continue to claim his unremitted 
attention. That plan was fully stated in the original 
prospectus, and from it he has not found any occasion 
to deviate; it was, to publish the newest and best books 
in the various departments of Vovels, Memoirs, Tales, 
Travels, Sketches, Biography, &c.—in short the whole 
range of popular literature. The editor will not, how- 
ever, sacrifice at the shrine of mere novelty in any of 
these departments; when a new book does not offer of 
the required character, he will extend his research 
among the numerous works which he has already with. 
in his reach, besides what may be afforded by his regu- 
lar importations from Europe; keeping in view to cater 
for his readers works which have not, by-the number of 
reprints, become familiar to the majority. This field is 
so ample that he hopes to furnish as good matter at 
least, as is issued from other presses—that it will rarely 
be the same as has been previously sold by American 
booksellers, he ventures to believe will prove a decidedly 
valuable feature in the “ Circulating Library,” in which 
the editions are now so large as to make it imperative 
on him to use due diligence in furnishing good and 
wholesome aliment. 
In conclusion, ‘we must ask from our readers some in- 
dulgence, if, in the prosecution of a task not without its 
difficulties, the tastes of all are not gratified, in every in- 
stance, by our selections—hoping, from our increased 
facilitics and resources, generally to suit every palate. 


Philadelphia Library Rooms, Jan. 28th, 1833. 

*,* The publisher respectfully suggests to his present 
numerous subscribers who-have thus far been pleased 
with the “ Library,” that a good word spoken seasonably 
to their friends might materially aid the interests of 
the work, and increase the circulation to an extent 
which will enable him to add every additional valuable 
feature to the publication which time and experience may 
saggest. The first thirteen numbers are entirely ex. 
hausted, but a new series, No. 1. was commenced with 
Sarrans’ Memoirs, from which new subscribers may de- 
pend on, being supplied. The works contemplated to 
be published are numerous, and of the highest literary 
character. For the flattering encouragement given to 
the publication hereturns his unfeigned acknowledgments. 
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THE GENTLE RECRUIT. 











fbe Gentle Recruit, 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “ THE SUBALTERN,” 


He that outlives this day, and comessafe home 
Will stand ow tiptoe when this day is named ! é 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he'll remember with advantages 4 
What feats be did that day.—Kine Henry V. 


—- 
INTRODUCTION. 


Mr. Gleig, now the Rev. G. R. Gleig, author of the 
“ History of the Bible,” and of “ British India,” &c, in 
the Family Library, is generally understood to have 
written * The Subaltern,” unquestionably the most po- 
pular military narrative of the present day, It led the 
way in showing how military operations might be told, 
go as at the same time to satisfy the practical soldier, 
and to interest the professional reader, No man perhaps 
ever exhibited a happier talent for describing what he 
had seen—a talent in itself of no mean value, nor of 
yery common occurrence, It need scarcely be added that 
the present narratives are purely fictitious, as regards 
the author’s personal co-operation in the transactions. 
The stories are supposed to be told by a body of retired 
military men, who live together in an establishment or 
voluntary association, where of course they are glad to 
see and entertain visiters, On the occasion of a ramble 
to their neighbourhood, the author meets one of the offi- 
cers, while enjoying the amusement of fly-fishing, is 
invited home, and represents himself as haying heard the 
stories at the table of these sociable and communicative 
veterans, ‘The President called on a junior member for 
a@ narrative, and Major Chakuit, after duly apologising 
for his want of talent, began the following story of 
#* The Gentle Recruit,”— Ed, 


—_>— 


CHAPTER 1, 


I think it was somewhere about the middle of January 
1810, when the -—~ regiment occupied the barracks at 
Braeburn Lees, that the sergeant of the day made his 
appearance one mornjng jn my quarters, to announce 
that a young man was waiting in the orderly room for 
the purpose of being enlisted. As I happened at the 
moment to be in temporary command of the battalion, 
and knew that it was kept at home only til] its establish- 
ment should be complete, you wil] readily believe that I 
received this communication with considerable satisfac- 
tion, which was the more lively because of the sergeant’s 
reiterated assurances, that to the person and qualifica- 
tions of the recrujt no objection would be offered. 

.He is as clever a lad,” said the orderly, “ as ever 
placed himself under the king’s’ standard,—tall, erect, 
well built, and quite genteel,—indeed he looks as if he 
had been drilled a year or so already; and will, unless 
appearances be yery deceitful, make an extremely smart 
soldier.” 

There was much of promise in this description, and I 
knew him that gaye it too well, to question its verisimi- 
fitude; so I hurried off in the firm conviction that a 
prize was within my grasp, and quite prepared to re- 
ceive, almost without examination, this aspirant after 
military distinction into the ranks, 

That the sergeant had not overrated the personal quali- 
ties of the volunteer, a single glance sufficed to convince 
me, When | entered the orderly room, I beheld before me 
a youth, apparently not more than eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, whose appearance, manner, and general 
address, differed totally from those of the class of per- 
sons from among whom the ranks of our army are 
usually filled up, His features were not merely regular, 
but surpassingly beautiful; his figure tall and slender, 
but admirably proportioned, seemed a very model of 
grace and manly elegance, and his air was that of a per- 
son accustomed to mix in the best society, if not as a 
superior, at all events as an equal, His dress, too, 
though manifestly a disguise, betrayed here and there 
those trifling attentions to neatness, of which the com- 
mon people seldom dream. A shabby frock coat, for 


example, was buttoned over a shirt made of the finest 


ed his small delicate hands; and his boots were thin, 
light, and well made,—like those worn, not by agricul- 
tural labourers or journeymen artisans, but by gentle- 
men :—It was impossible, indeed, to examine his entire 
bearing without coming at once to the conclusion, that 
he had seen better days, and that to the step which he 
was about to take, he was impelled by circumstances of 
no common urgency. 

This conviction no sooner flashed across my mind, 
than the eagerness with which I had resolved to accept 
of the proffer of his services vanished. It seemed to 
me, that possibly the youth might have fled from school 
or college in disguise; that his friends or guardians 
might, at this very moment, be making a search after 
him ; and hence, thatto indulge his whim might involve not 
himself only, but others, in lasting misery. I according- 
ly determined to enquire a little into his circumstances, 
previous to my examination of him as a recruit; and 
believing that ‘he would be more easily persuaded to 
speak out were there no third party present at the con- 
ference, I ordered the sergeant to withdraw. 

It very soon appeared, that for such a proceeding on 
my part the young man had not been unprepared. He 
smiled bitterly as the sergeant closed the door, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, stood like one 
ready to answer no more interrogatories than his own 
judgment might dictate. Nor did the attitude belie his 
behaviour : to all my questions, as to whence he came, 
where he was born, who were his connections, why he 
had chosen the life of a soldier, &c. he replied in one 
strain, and in one only; in other words, he either gave 
no answer at all, or his answer was entirely without 
point, It was of little consequence to any one, he said, 
who he was; he came from a remote county, and was 
not disreputably connected; but where that county lay, 
or who those connections were, he declined to state ; in 
a word, events over which he possessed no control, had 
rendered him an alien to his family,—he was a solitary 
being on the face of the earth, and he had determined to 
enlist, because he knew no other means of earning a 
subsistence ; at all events, none which his feelings would 
permit him to adopt. 

On my continuing to press upon him the necessity of 
mature deliberation, before he took a step so decided and 
irrecoverable ; he replied firmly, but without any thing of 
insolence in his tone, that his mind had long been made 
up, and that if I refused to receive him, he must proceed 
to the next military station, where he made little doubt 
that the officer would prove less scrupulous. Finding him 
in this frame of mind, and seeing that the die was cast, 
I no longer objected to comply with his wishes; I gave 
him the shiilling—he was examined by the surgeon, and 
being sworn in, he took his place on the left flank of the 
line, under the name of John Jackson. 

You will readily believe that the peculiarity of the 
circumstances under which this young man entered the 
corps, rendered him at once an object of no common 
interest among all classes. That he was well born, had 
received a liberal education, and was in many respects 
ill adapted to the station into which he had thrust himself, 
no one could for a moment doubt; indeed the whole 
tenor of his conduct was such as to force the conviction 
of these truths even upon the most incredulous. It is 
true, that in all matters of drijl and duty he wasexceeding- 
ly attentive ; that on parade the most penetrating eye could 
detect no blot in his appointments, nor awkwardness in 
his positions; and that he executed his movements not 
merely with alertness, but, as it seemed, with enthusias- 
tic alacrity. In like manner, his deportment towards 
his superiors was uniformly correct. Every mark of 
deference to which their rank entitled them, he scrupu- 
lously bestowed ; nor was it possible for the most fasti- 
dious, in this respect at least, to find fault with him; 
yet there was on all such occasions an air of reserve or 
hauteur about him, of which he was either wholly un- 
conscious, or which he attempted not to suppress. In 
touching his cap to an officer for example, or in address- 
ing a sergeant on some point of duty, Jackson always 
contrived to make the individual saluted aware, that the 
salute was granted, not to his person, but to his office; 
whilst of that readiness to ingratiate himself into the good 
graces of those set over him, which in most cases distin- 
guishes the young soldier, he wastotally wanting. So far, 
indeed, was he from courting notice, that he sedulously 
shunned it, neyer voluntarily coming in the way even off 
his commanding officer, lest he might be required to 
perform some office, or execute some commission, not 
strictly within the line of military duty. 

If such was the line of Jackson’s conduct towards his 
superiors, you will not be surprised to learn, that among 


more haughty. Of rudeness or open incivility, in the 
strict sense of these terms, it is true that he could not 
fairly be accused; that is to say, he readily answered 
the salutations of such as spoke to him, and never re. 
fused to do to any an act of kindness as often as an 
portunity offered ; but he shunned the society of his fa 
low soldiers generally, as far as it was practicable so to 
do, and made a friend and associate of none. Numerony 
and frequent were the advances made to him without 
effect, not only among the private soldiers, but amo 
the non-commissioned officers. The pay-sergeant of his 
company offered to share his quarters with him; Jack. 
son thanked him for the offer, but declined it :—even the 
sergeant-major so far forgot the dignity of his stati 
as to throw out hints of his desire to cultivate the re, 
cruit’s acquaintance. Jackson took care not openly or 
contemptuously to spurn the proposed intimacy, but he 
avoided it. 

In this manner, though one of a body of eight hun. 
dred men, he lived alone. His walks, when he took any 
were by lonely paths and unfrequented lanes. He never 
entered the town except on duty; indeed he generally con- 
fined himself to the barrack yard, or to the fields immedi. 
ately adjoining. Onnooccasion was he known totake part 
in the sports or games pursued by his comrades. Though 
fleet as a reindeer, races were run day after day with. 
out his standing forward as a candidate for the prne; 
the racket court and cricket field were equally negleet. 
ed; and of the canteen, it was said that he never beheld 
the interior except once, when, being on guard, he form. 
ed one of a party sent to clear it. In short, he continued 
to be what he said he was when he first came among us, 
—a solitary being, holding no intercourse, nor encourag. 
ing any community of feeling with those about him, 

Every one who knows of what materials the genera. 
lity of British regiments are composed, will understand, 
that a character such as I have just described is not very 
likely to be a favourite in his corps. ‘The privates, see- 
ing all their efforts to insinuate themselves into his good 
graces fail, soon began to entertain for Jackson an ex. 
treme aversion. The idea that he was by birth a gen- 
tleman, which had operated for a short time in his fa 
vour, was now entertained as an adequate reason why 
he should be made the subject of personal hostility ; and 


been bestowed upon him in pity, was soon employed as 
an epithet of derision. Rude jokes were practised at his 
expense. His privacy was wantonly and continually 
broken in upon; his air, manner of walking, and form 
of speech were mimicked, and the most ribald conversa- 
tion was invariably broached as often as he came within 
hearing. Even the non-commissioned officers were not 
backward in their efforts to annoy,—or, as they chose 
to term it, to humble the pride of this fine gentleman. 
When it came to Jackson’s turn to cook the dinners, or 
sweep out the room, the greatest exactness was required, 
and the most minute failing rigorously rebuked ; whilst 
on more than one occasion, tasks were imposed upon 
him, such as he was not called upon by his routine of 
duty to perform. All this the young gentleman bore 
with extraordinary equanimity end endurance. Of 
rude speeches of his comrades he took ino notice. When 
he saw himself dogged or watched, he would retire to 
his quarters; and the attempts at mimickry in which 
those about him indulged, he either did not understand, 
or he despised them. So it was in his dealings with the 
non-commissioned officers. He performed his tasks 
with so much diligence, and was always so exact, that 
the opportunities presented to them of venting 
spleen were rare; and when they did vent it in oaths or 
execrations, he made as if he heard them not. Onee, 
and only once, he ventured to remonstrate against the 
injustice of their proceedings. Having been ordered on 
fatigue, when the duty to be discharged happened to be 
peculiarly disgusting, he reminded the sergeant who 
gave the order, that he had taken his turn only the day 


do as he was desired, the petty tyrant might rely upon 
a statement of the case being laid before the command: 
ing officer. Jackson’s threat was not thrown away upd? 
the individual to whom it was addressed. The young 
man escaped an office of which he could not think with- 
out loathing; but he made Sergeant Tompkins from that 
time forth his implacable enemy. : 

I am sorry to say that it is not among the privates 
and non-commissioned officers only, that a gentleman @ 
the ranks is apt to be regarded with an eye of disfavow, 
The habits of military discipline are far from being ™ 
accordance with the turn of mind which leads a man” 
authority to look with forbearance upon the absence 
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ee 
ility,—absolute, unmitigated servility,—in the general 
manner of a private soldier, some reason, the reverse of 
favourable to the person affected, rarely fails to be disco- 
yered. The soldier who is not ready to fly at the beck 
of his officer—who appears not to covet the honour of 
serving him in any capacity and under any circum- 
stances, may too often lay his account with being put 
down as a sulky and ill-conditioned scoundrel ; and how- 
ever meritorious his conduct may be in matters purely 
ional, that will hardly make amends for a fault, 
which the personal vanity of a superior is wounded. 
A be it from me to insinuate that this is always the 
éase; I only affirm that it occurs too frequently, and that 
itis almost unavoidably occasioned by the nature of those 
distinctions which military discipline engenders. Be this 
however as it may, one thing is quite certain, that in the 
case of Jackson, this disposition began gradually to show 
itself; and that of those who either did feel, or pretended 
to feel for his situation when he enlisted, several, before 
the first month of his service expired, viewed him with 
distaste. 
“An extremely saucy fellow, that gentle recruit of 
ours," said one. ‘He will go a mile out of his way at 
any time to avoid saluting an officer ; and when he can- 
not escape that degradation, one might fancy that he was 
receiving a mark of recognition from a superior.” 

“The scoundrel looks always as if he considered him- 
self made of different clay from those about him,” said 
another. “ What business has such a fine gentleman in 
the ranks ?”” 

“JT am continually receiving complaints of his ill-hu- 
mour and pride,” remarked the adjutant ; “ but the fellow 
is a clean and orderly soldier too; and though they speak 
against him often enough in general terms, no one seems 
able or willing to condescend upon particulars.” 

Thus were men’s minds gradually alienated from a 
youth, to whose charge, as the adjutant justly said, no 
definite accusation could be laid; till at last there appear- 
ed something like a positive wish to catch the offensive 
individual tripping. Jackson, however, appeared not 
more proud than cautious. He was scrupulously atten- 
tive to every duty ; nor was it till after his patience had 
teen tried beyond the power of human endurance, that 
the shadow of am accusation could be brought against 
him. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER II. 


Thave said that Jackson, by venturing to remonstrate 
against an anjust exercise of power on the part of a ser- 
geant, incurred the fullest extent of that person’s implaca- 
tle hostility. It unfortunately happened that Sergeant 
Tompkins, the irritated official, was pay-sergeant of the 
company to which Jackson belonged; and of the influ- 
eace which the pay-sergeant possesses with the captain 
or officer in command, all who know any thing of the 
customs of the service must be aware. The whole of| 
that influence was, on the present occasion, excited to 
impress Jackson’s captain with an unfavourable opinion 
ofthe recruit. A thousand groundless complaints were 
made of him, as that he was mutinous, disorderly, unso- 
cial, and impertinent ; he was represented as an artful 
and dangerous hypocrite—one who took every oppor- 
tunity of poisoning the minds of his comrades, at the 
same time that he affected to keep aloof from them—and 
of whom no good could possibly be expected, till his 
proud spirit should have been thoroughly broken. Cap- 
tain Fletcher, the individual to whom these reports were 
carried, chanced to belong to that class of persons whom 
Thave already represented as acknowledging no tolerance 
for any thing like an independent spirit in an inferior. 
He it was, indeed, who first took notice of the stiff and 
formal manner in which Jackson saluted,—a matter 
which he dwelt on with the greater bitterness, in conse- 
quence of a personal slight which he believed himself to 
have suffered at the hands of the young soldier. Having 

n pleased with the cleanliness and orderly behaviour 
of the recruit on duty, Captain Fletcher had communi- 
cated to Jackson his desire to employ him as a servant, 

the communication with the condescending air 
of a superior, who confers some prodigious benefit upon 
adependent. To his extreme surprise and indignation, 
Jackson declined the proposed patronage, in a manner 
which left no doubt on the captain’s mind, that he had 
felt the offer not as an honour, but as an insult. Captain 
~etcher could not forget that circumstance; it rankled 
in bis mind like a canker ina wounded limb, and he 
scarcely took the trouble to disgnise his vehement desire 
of finding a fitting opportunity to chastise the scoundrel 
for his insolence. 





It is hardly necessary to say that Jackson, thus situ- 


ated, soon began to feel that in embracing the honoura- 
ble profession of arms as a private sentinel, he had com- 
mitted a great and fatal error. He was still the neatest 
and most intelligent-soldier upon parade, yet the morn- 
ing and evening never passed without his being compel- 
led to submit to reproaches which he was conscious that 
he did not merit, whilst his hours in quarters became, 
before long, such as even he, patient as he was, could 
with difficulty endure. Hitherto the attacks made upon 
him were merely those of speech and gesture ; now, how- 
ever, that he was known to hold a mean place in his cap- 
tain’s favour, practical jokes were indulged in: his ac- 
coutrements were no sooner cleaned, and placed in order 
for inspection, than some accident or other befell them ; 
and he was compelled to go through the whole process 
of pipe clay and black ball over and over again. This 
occurred repeatedly, without his being able to fix the 
blame upon any individual; and he knew the temper of 
those about him too well to complain of all or any in ge- 
neral terms. But an opportunity presented itself at last 
of bringing the matter home to the guilty, and Jackson 
only failed in taking adequate advantage of it, through a 
sudden impulse of passion, which he had ample reason 
afterwards to lament. Jackson, who had been ordered 
for guard over night, paid, as is customary, more than 
usual attention to the furbishing of his accoutrements : 
his belts were white as the drifted snow, his breast-plate 
shone like the sun at noon-day, and Day himself, even 
though assisted by his partner Martin, would have failed 
in adding any thing to the glossy blackness of his pouch 
and shoes, Every button on his jacket received its full 
portion of scrubbing, and pack, great-coat, cap, and ha- 
versack, had each been duly attended to. 

This done, the young. man placed them all in their 
proper situations, and strolled out into the field behind 
the barrack yard, for the purpose of whiling away the 
time till tattoo. Whether he had overheard some plot 
among his comrades, or suspected from other causes that 
there was a disposition to do him wrong, I cannot say ; 
but he had not sat many minutes in his favourite corner, 
before he experienced an irresistible inclination to re- 
turn. He obeyed it, and entering the barrack room, be- 
held a spectacle which stirred up his choler beyond the 
control of reason. Five or six persons, among whom 
Sergeant Tompkins stood conspicuous, were in the act 
of effacing every trace of his evening’s industry. His 
belts were already stained with grease spots, his pouch 
was dimmed and defiled, and his firelock itself had not 
escaped the polluting touch of these miscreants. Jack- 
son’s temper, which had stood many previous trials, gave 
way at last. He sprang forward, and confronting the 
sergeant, while in the act of putting a finishing hand to 
his unworthy operations, struck him to the ground with 
one blow of his fist. All was now confusion and uproar. 
The sergeant rising from the floor, called upon those near 
to assist in arresting a criminal, who, by this act of des- 
perate mutiny, had incurred the severest penalties of 
martial law ; whilst Jackson, worked up to a pitch of ab- 
solute frenzy, dared any man to lay upon him so much 
as a finger. For a moment, the soldiers hung back,— 
for there were a wildness and desperation in the young 
man’s eye, which bespoke him utterly reckless of conse- 
quences; but it was only for a moment. They rushed 
in upon him—he made a grasp at his bayonet, but failed 
in securing it; and then, after a fruitless struggle, which 
lasted scarcely a second, he was borne to the earth. In 
the mean while news reached the mess-room that there 
was a tumult in the men’s apartment. The captain of 
the day, as fortune would have it no other than Fletcher, 
rushed to the spot, where he arrived just as the men of 
his company had secured the hands of Jackson, and were 
preparing to drag him before the commanding officer. 

“Captain Fletcher,” exclaimed the desperate man, 
speaking with great rapidity, and under the influence of 
violent excitement, “I demand justice even from you. 
Look here, sir! Is it thus that I ought to stand, pinion- 
ed—-bound—a prisoner? Js this the consummation of 
so many insults and wrongs—insults which I have borne, 
God knows how patiently—wrongs which I could not 
bear, yet feel ‘myself a man? 1 know that you and 1 
entertain no love for one another—I know that I have 
received no marks of favour at your hands, nor you any 
proof of extraordinary respect from me: but if you be a 
gentleman, if you feel like a gentleman—nay, nay, if you 
feel like a man, order these thongs to be removed. I ask 
no more than this. Let me be free, that is all, and leave 
the rest to myself.” 

Even Fletcher was visibly struck by the energy of the 
young man’s manner, and with a degree of consideration 
hardly to be expected from him, desired to be made ac- 
quainted with the causes of the disturbance. God help 





the luckless wretch, who, in any situation of life, stands 
singly opposed to a crowd; but doubly is he to be pitied, 
who, whatever the cause of the quarrel may be, fills the 
humble station of a private sentinel, and incurs the hos- 
tility of his comrades. Not one voice, but fifty exclaim. 
ed aloud, that Jackson had struck the sergeant. The 
sergeant himself stepped forward, exhibiting, in an eye- 
brow swollen and discoloured, corroborating proofs that 
this serious accusation was well grounded, and Captain 
Fletcher became in an instant satisfied that one course, 
and one only, was left for him to pursue. It mattered 
not a straw of what nature the provocation given might 
be. To raise a hand against a superior, however slight 
the difference in rank, is a crime, which, if committed by 
one under martial law, is necessarily rated at the highest ; 
nor are there any circumstarices which, by the adminir- 
trators of the most rigid of all codes, can be received as 
a justification. Captain Fletcher’s duty was imperative, 
He ordered the culprit to be conveyed without delay to 
the black hole, there to be kept in close custody against 
the day of trial ; whilst he himself departed to make a re- 
port of the whole transaction in the proper quarter. 

It would be no easy matter to account for the change 
of manner and temperament which exhibited itself, as 
soon as these directions were given, in the person of 
Jackson. His fury, which bat a minute ago fell little 
short of madness, suddenly subsided, and in its room 
came no unmanly weakness, but a cold and contemptu- 
ous disdain, as if he felt how absolutely desperate was 
the plight into which he had rushed, yet set its worst 
consequences at defiance. Without uttering a syllable 
of complaint, far less of justification, he calmly and deli- 
berately prepared to follow his conductors ; and he smiled 
with a bitterness which caused his enemy to quail be- 
neath it, upon the sergeant as he passed. There is some- 
thing in the sight of a man beset with dangers or mis- 
fortunes, who bears himself well under his trials, which 
the most unfeeling and despotic cannot contemplate with- 
out involuntary respect. Seldom has this truth been 
more forcibly illustrated than it was on the present occa- 
sion. The very persons who, but a moment before, had 
joined so cordially in working Jackson wrong—who, b 
their clamour, had consigned him to a disgraceful impri- 
sonment, to be followed, no doubt, by a punishiuent still 
more debasing—exhibited, all at once, manifest symp- 
toms that they repented of their behaviour. There was 
no shout of triumph as “ the gentleman” was led out, nor 
so much as a sentence of opprobrium or insult cast after 
him. On the contrary, whilst the majority looked in si- 
lence upon the work of their own hands, there were not 
wanting some who condemned with open mouth, the en- 
tire tenor of the affair, and expressed their indignation 
that a poor fellow should thus fall a victim to the ill-na- 
tured levity, to call it by no more serious name, of per- 
sons who ought to have known better, Of these speeches, 
however, Jackson, if he heard them, took no more notice 
than he would have done of their opposites had they been 
uttered. He proceeded on between a file of soldiers, who 
so far felt for his situation as to free his wrists, as soon 
as the officer’s back was turned, from the manacles which 
had hitherto confined them, till having arrived at the 
black hole, a sort of dungeon adjoining to the guard- 
room, the door was opened, and he was thrust in, to find 
what comfort he could in his own reflections. 

In what manner. the prisoner passed that night it is, 
of course, impossible for me to say, because it was spent 
in solitude and utter darkness; but we may well be- 
lieve that it was to him a night of no little suffering, 
He knew enough of military matters to be aware, that 
he had rendered himself liable to a destiny against 
which every generous or manly feeling revolts; and 
that from that terrible punishment nothing short of 
some fortunate.accident, on the occurrence of which he 
was not justified in counting, could deliver him. Had 
it been death that awaited him, though no man can look 
forward to a violent death without horror, still the 
prospect might have been endured. . There is at least 
nothing degrading in a capital punishment, provided it 
be inflicted for the breach of a law purely artificial ; 
and the culprit who feels that from moral wrong his own 
conscience acquits him, may meet it without shame. 
But to be stripped before a crowd of spectators, tied up 
like a dog to the halberds, and lashed till the arms of 
his tormentors grow weary with the exercise,—there is 
something in the contemplation of such a fate which the 
most philosophic cannot contemplate with composure. 
That this horrible vision floated continually before the 
eyes of Jackson, there is no room to doubt; and that 
upon a mind, constituted as his was, it worked even 
more than its usual effects, can as little be questioned, 
But whatever his internal sufferings might be, he gave 
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no outward proof of their violence at least none of which 
any report could be made by the sentinel who guarded 
his prison door. The only symptom of uneasiness, in- 
deed, which he exhibited, showed itself in a restlessness 
which drove him to pace his prison backwards and for- 
wards,—an exercise which he intermitted not for the 
space of a minute, from the moment of his arrest, till 
that of his unlooked for liberation. 

In the mean while there was no little commotion 
among the officers of the regiment, many of whom 
began to feel their old prepossessions in Jackson’s fa- 
vour return, now that he was involved in a scrape of so 
serious anature. A variety of expédients were accord- 
ingly proposed, with the view of saving the unfortunate 
youth from the consequences of a court martial, from 
which, should his case be brought before it, only one 
sentence could be expected : but his crime was in itself 
so flagrant, and to pass it by unnoticed, would prove so 
destructive of every thing like subordination, that they 
were all one after another pronounced inadmissible, even 
»y such as leaned most strongly to the side of mercy. 
Besides all which, the command of the corps had lately 
passed into the hands of one who knew nothing of the 
circumstances attending Jackson’s enlistment, except 
by common report, and who, educated in a school of 
strict and unbending discipline, would not so much as 
listen to any proposition that had a violation of that 
principle for its object. Jackson’s fate was sealed with- 
in an hour after the commission of his offence. Direc- 
tions were given to the adjutant to warn the customary 
number of officers for duty on the following day; and 
the witnesses to the prisoner’s violence, as well as to 
the whole course of the proceedings out of which it 
arose, were desired to attend. But before these orders 
could be either acted upon or noted down, an event 
befell which turned the attention of all into a new chan- 
nel, and procured for the recruit at least a temporary 
exemption from a disgrace to which he had resolved not 
to submit,—at all events not to survive. 

We were still seated at the mess table, and the decid- 
ed steps just specified having been taken, other topics 
were beginning to be introduced, when an orderly dra- 
goon was seen to ride into the yard, and direct his 
course towards the colonel’s quarters. For some time 
previously, we had been made aware that our sojourn in 
England was not destined to be of long continuance. 
Through more than one indirect channel, we had heard 
that the order for our immediate embarkation to. join 
Lord Wellington’s army was issued ; and that a few for- 
malities only were required to be gone through, previous 
to the arrival of the route. Under these circumstances, 
the dragoon no sooner made his appearance than there 
was a simultaneous rush towards the window, ac- 
companied by a general conviction, that now at last the 
order so long expected would be received ; and in these 
expectations fate had decrecd that we should not be dis- 
appointed, 

The dragoon'was summoned to approach—the colo- 
nel took the packet from him: he hastily opened it, 
and glanced his eye over its contents with manifest sa- 
tisfaction. 

* Gentlemen,” said he, as he again folded it up, “1 
congratulate both youand myself on the fulfilment of 
all our wishes; we are ¢ven more fortunate than the 
most sanguine could have anticipated; I am instructed 
here, that the transports destined to receive us are al- 
ready assembled at Dover, and we march to-morrow 
morning.” 

A shout, loud, hearty, and lengthened, followed this 
announcement. The mess was immediately dissolved; 
the adjutant was commanded to insert no order in the 
book, except that which had just arrived from the horse 
guards; and each individual set off: to complete such 
preparations as he deemed essential to his own profit 
and future comfort : Jackson and his crime were alike 
forgotten in the excitement which the news produced, 
and the calling together of the court. martial was over- 
looked. 


Nor did many minutes elapse ere the intelligence, so 
joyfully received in the circle of officers, made its way 
among the men. In an instant the parade ground was 
crowded with soldiers, all eagerly demanding a repetition 
of details, of which each was as perfectly aware as the 
individual to whom he applied; till the sound of voices 
became loud as distant thunder, or the roar of a cataract 
in the woods; but it was not a sound of unmixed and 
unmitigated joy, neither were the figures which erowd- 
ed the arena, those of happy and triumphant beings 
alone. There were women there—some of them rough 
and heartless enough, God knows ; but others,—young, 


pure and gentle,—who read in this glorious announce- 
ment, no more than the decree which doomed them to 
part from all that they held dear upon earth ; and there 
were children too,—infants in their mothers’ arms, boys 
at their fathers’ knees,—these chimed in, not with the 
notes of gladness, but with weeping and bitter lamenta- 
tion. There may be, and doubtless are, many heart- 
rending scenes brought forward, even in the progress of 
ordinary life. It is a sad spectacle to behold the widow 
and the orphans follow the corpse of their natural pro- 
tector to the grave, and itis a sorrowful sight to bea 
witness to the parting embrace between a mother and 
her only son; but the arrival of the route which marks 
a regiment for active service before the enemy, is redo- 
lent of occurrences, which are exceeded, in power to stir 
up the pity of the spectator, only by those which attend 
the commencement of the march itself. i 

I need not, however, dwell at much length upon this. 
Of the facts as they generally occur, you are all as well 
informed by practical experience as myself; and as no- 
thing took place on the present occasion dissimilar to 
what occurs on others, your own memory or imagination 
will form a better guide than any comment of mine. Let 
it suffice, therefore, to state that it was not without 
great exertion on the part of the officers, that any 
thing like order was restored ; after which, the customa- 
ry routine of inspection was hastily gone through, and 
the lots which determined the fate of soldiers’ wives, 
drawn. But by this time, the increasing twilight began 
to render objects obscure. Every one, therefore, whe- 
ther joyous or sad, retired to his quarters; and the voice 
of triumph and lamentation were, before long, equally 
heard no more. 

—— 


CHAPTER III. 

Whilst these things were going on, the solitude of 
Jackson’s dungeon had been broken in upon by a messen- 
ger, who came, not indeed to set him free, but to conduct 
him, under an escort, to his barrack-room, that he might 
undergo the usual examination, and be disposed of ac- 
cordingly. In him, the intelligence which so deeply 
affected all besides, excited no visible emotion. He fol- 
lowed his conductor in silence; stood in silence to un- 
dergo the scrutiny of the inspector, and being commanded 
to put his kit in order for marching at an early hour on 
the morrow, he did so without giving utterance to a re- 
mark, ‘I‘hat done, he permitted himself to be quietly 
led back again to the place of his confinement, wlicre he 
spent the remainder of the night, as he had spent its com- 
mencement, watchful, restless, and uneasy. 

It is not necessary that I should enter into any minute 
detail of the events which immediately followed. At an 
early hour on the morrow, the bugle summoned us to 
our stations, which were assumed amidst the commin- 
gling of joy and sorrow usual on such occasions ; and 
the line of march being formed, the band struck up, and 
the regiment pushed forward. In rear of the column, a pri- 
soner and surrounded by a guard, moved Jackson. His 
arms, which he was not permitted to carry, were borne 
upon one of the baggage wagons, and even his parade 
jacket and regimental cap were denied him. Yet neither 
the disguise of a prisoner’s dress, nor the galling append- 
age of manacled wrists, could rob him of that bold and 
haughty air which he had on all occasions maintained. 
Even now, indeed, with every external mark of degra- 


a sense of involuntary respect. Not a murmur nor com- 
plaint passed his lips. With brow erect, and eye un- 
clouded, he stepped forward at the given signal ; and he 
prosecuted his journey in the same silence, and apparent 
abstraction, which would have distinguished him had he 
filled his proper station in the column. 

It was late in the day before we reached the point of 
embarkation, and no arrangements having been made for 
accommodating the troops in the town, some confusion 
occurred in hurrying them on board. In consequence 
of this, as well as of an intimation from the commodore, 
that the wind blew fair and not a moment’s delay would 
be allowed, more than one blunder occurred in appor- 
tioning its due share of officers to each transport, nor 
could any attention be paid to events not immediately 
connected with present contingencies. A similar cause 
operated in hindering any order from being issued 
touching the disposal of the prisoner, who was conducted 
tothe same vessel which the rest of his company occu- 
pied ; and the commandant being left without authority 
either to try or release him, he found himself doomed to 
continue a prisoner till the voyage should be accomplished. 
From this circumstance, however, it can hardly be said 








that he suffered any serious inconvenience. As I was 


of apology or explanation from you; but the sj 
broken. When I sought your presence, it was with the 
firm determination of making you acquainted with every 
particular in my history. Under what influence I wa 
driven to form that resolution, I cannot tell; but form it 


myself the senior officer on board, I took care that none 
of the rigours of confinement should be imposed y 
him ; indeed he became from the moment of weighi 
anchor a prisoner merely in name. On parade occa, 
sions alone he appeared with the badge of disgrace about 
him, because so much was due both to military discipling 
and to my own character; but he took his turn with the 
rest in working the ship, was permitted like the rest to 
walk the deck when he chose, and eat, and slept, and 
passed his time generally in the same place, and after 
the same fashion, with his comrades. 

We had accomplished perhaps one half of our voyage 
without the occurrence of any event deserving of notice, 
when on a certain occasion, feeling no disposition to 
sleep, and being oppressed with the excessive heat and 
confined atmosphere of the cabin, I quitted my cot as the 
eight bells were tolling, and ascended to the quarter-deck, 
Nothing could exceed the exquisite beauty of the scene 
which met me there. The moon shone with full lustre in 
a sky perfectly cloudless, and tinged, with a long and 
wavering line of silver, the bosom of the deep. The 
breeze was just sufficiently powerful to keep the canvass 
from flapping to the mast, and to give a direction to the 
tiny waves, which rose and fell like the gentle heavings 
of a virgin’s bosom ; whilst the quiet rush of waters as the 
vessel’s bow cut through them, was the only sound that 
broke in upon the silence of the night. The helmsman 
stood to his post, motionless as a statue, and the watch 
lay stretched upon the forecastle in profound sleep. I 
alone, indeed, of “the many men so beautiful,” appeared 
to live and move, and have my senses about me; and 
even I soon became as still, as if there had been infection 
in the air. I sat down upon the tafferel in a state of 
delicious lassitude, such as the aspect of things about me 
was calculated to produce ; and I gazed abroad over the 
sea, with the eye of a happy ‘man, who is so—he scarce 
knows why, and he cares not wherefore. 

I was thus situated, not so much lost in thought as 
enjoying the blessed absence of all power of thinking, 
when the light step of some one approaching, as if wi 
caution, broke upon my reverie. I turned round, and be. 
held Jackson standing at my side. The moonlight falling 
strongly upon his face at the instant, I saw that his 
features were agitated, as if some powerful passion were 
at work within, or that he had struggled hard to subdue 
such a passion, without having fully succeeded, Startled 
not more by the peculiar expression of his countenance 
than by the abruptness of his approach, I involuntarily 
rose from my seat, and assuming an attitude almost of 
defence, confronted him. “Jackson,” said I, speaking 
sharply, because without consideration, “ what means 
this ? Have you forgotten that you go at large only upon 
sufferance ?—how is it that you break in thus rudely 
upon the privacy of your commanding officer ?” 

A bitter and painful smile curled the young man's lip 
as I uttered these sentences. 

“No, sir,” replied he, after a momentary pause, “I 
have not forgotten that I go at large only by sufferance. 
I have not forgotten that I am sunk to the lowest depth 
of degradation, so low indeed as to be at the mercy of — 
but no matter. I had fancied that by you, at least, I was 
regarded with an eye of favour. I had persuaded my- 
self that you took some interest in the fate of a mi 
outcast ; and my bosom yearned towards you with a feel- 
ing which my judgment hardly approved. I did — 
in giving admission to visions so baseless, and I 


tion about him, it was impossible to behold him without |you for restoring me to my senses.” 


He turned round as he spoke, and was walking away, 
when, instantly recovering my self-possession, I entrea 


him to remain. 


“ You are not mistaken, young man,” said I, “I con- 


ceived a lively interest in your fate when I first saw you, 
and that interest continues unabated up to the present 
moment. If I appeared to treat you harshly on. the 
present occasion, be assured that the tone of my volee 
belied my feelings. You came upon me suddenly,—l 
did not dream of your being near ; and I acted as most 
men would have done under such circumstances, by 
speaking without thinking.” 


The softened tone of my voice, not less than these few 


explanatory sentences, produced an instantaneous 
upon Jackson, He stopped short, and looking back to- 
wards me, I saw that his eyes swam in tears, whichit te 
quired no trifling exertion on his part to suppress. 


“God bless you, Sir!” cried he, in a subdued tone, 


“Thad no right, humbled as [ am, to expect any thing 
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{did: and had you met me thus at first I should have 
out my whole soul before you; but the impulse 

| ae ob and I cannot, if I would, unburthen this 
bursting heart of its load. At some other moment, per- 
haps, the spell may return; but now I have no power to 
» He retired as he concluded this sentence ; and 
before 1 could interpose, either by word or gesture, to 

him, he had descended to his berth. 

I need scarcely observe that this adventure, abrupt and 
fleeting as it was, produceed upon me an effect not less 
lively than any in which, for a long while back, I had 
taken part. It was evident enough, either that the poor 
youth laboured under an aberration of intellect,—a sup- 

ition to. the correctness of which his allusion to the 


wer of impulses and spells gave at least the show of 


ibility; or he really was, what he professed to be, 
the child of awayward destiny. In either case, he could 
not fail to be an object of sincere commiseration to every 
considerate mind; more particularly when regarded in 
eonnection with the unhappy scrape into which he had 
drawn himself. It was with no ordinary violence that 
I blamed my own want of self-possession, which caused 
me to check a disposition on the boy’s part to speak out; 
nor could all the continued beauty of the night scene, 
though aided by my own most strenuous exertions, re- 
store my equanimity. After pacing the quarter-deck, 
therefore, for some time, not without a faint hope that 
he might even yet return, I determined to think no more, 
either of the past or the future, but to leave every thing 
to chance. Thus reasoning, I made haste to descend the 
companion; and in a mood widely different from that 
which possessed me when I mounted it, I retired to my 
cot, and succeeded, after tossing about for some time, in 
falling asleep. , 

It was but natural, excited as my curiosity, and, Ict 
me add, my sympathy had becn, that I should from 
that time forth lay myself out for every opportunity of 
again conversing with Jackson. With this view, I re- 
peatedly kept the deck, at hours both of the night and 
day, when my companions had deserted it; and more 
than once threw myself in the young man’s way so as 
that he could not possibly mistake my meaning. Day 
after day, however, stole on, and he persisted in the 
silence which he had hitherto maintained. It seemed, 
indeed, that he was really the puppet of an influence over 
which he possessed no control whatever—or rather, that 
his actions sprang not, like those of other men, from 
volition, but from fatality; for though he had held out a 
sort of promise that the time of disclosure might yet 
come, the fulfilment of that promise appeared not to de- 
pend upon his own choice. Not that he resumed the air 
of cold civility, with which he had formerly treated me 
not less than others: on the contrary, his salutes were 
now given with kindness; and more than once he lin- 
gered behind me, as if struggling with an inclination 
which he could not overcome; but the subject on which, 
above all others, I was most anxious to be instructed, he 
sedulously avoided, never failing to walk away as often 
asfreferred to it. This line of conduct on his part, 
though it had no effect in doing away with the sympathy 
which had been so strongly excited in his favour, taught 
me to adopt a less unequivocal manner of showing it. 1 
gradually ceased to court his presence, and returned to 
the habits and mode of acting which I had previously 
pursued. 

To this system I pertinaciously adhered, no change 
being wrought in consequence of it in the conduct or 
manner of the recruit, till the joyful cry of “ Land on the 
lee bow !” gave notice that our voyage was drawing fast 
to its conclusion. ‘The land in question proved to be 
Cape Ortegal, the bold and precipitous ridge of which 
tises like a pillar out of the waters, and is seen for some 
lime before any of the coast adjacent becomes visible. But, 
the breeze still favouring us, as it had done for the last 
three days, other and no less attractive objects were 
speedily discerned, and our voyage henceforth lay along 
sea coast fertile, as the most ardent admirer of the pic- 
turesque need desire, in interesting prospects. Headland, 
Promontory, and bay, opened and shut upon us as we 
swept past. In the back ground were seen rough and 
barren mountains, intersected here and there with lovely 
green valleys, through which streams of limpid water 
made their way; whilst convent, hamlet, or solitary 
shieling, rising from the midst of a grove of myrtle or 
gum cestus, or occupying some spot more clear and level 
than the rest, served to remind us that the country, 
though apparently in no very high state of cultivation, 
was not deserted. In this manner we continued to coast 
along, till the Tagus itself lay before us; nor did we 
drop anchor till a late hour on the 15th of July, about 

a mile from the fortress of Belem. 


The signal having been made, almost as soon as we 
entered the river, to prepare for immediate disembarka- 
tion, ample opportunity was afforded of arranging our 
baggage, and we lay down that night in readiness to step 
on shore as soon as the morning gun should be fired; yet 
you will easily believe me when | say, that few if any 
amongst us slept soundly. Though our passage had 
been made in as short a space of time as is usually re- 
quired for such voyages, we had nevertheless been long 
enough at sea to make us heartily tired of the sameness 
of a sailor’s life; and to give to the most ordinary sights 
and sounds connected with dry land, a character which, 
seen under other circumstances, they could scarcely have 
acquired. For my own part, | listened to the hum of 
voices and the distant rolling of carriages, with a degree 
of delight such as I had rarely experienced before ; whilst 
the tolling of bells borne off upon the breeze, sounded in 
my ears like exquisite music. Then there were the 


thousand lights which mark the proximity of a great}. 


city—lights which in Lisbon rise one above the ether in 
tiers, till the loftiest seem to mingle with the stars in the 
firmament :—upon these I felt as if I should not grow 
weary of gazing till the return of daylight had extin- 
guished them. Besides, imagination took wing, and 
carried me forward into scenes, of the nature of which | 
as yet knew nothing from practical experience. Now, 
then, my military career was begun. Now at length 
was I about to set foot upon the land of promise to every 
British soldier,—the scene where, if laurels were to be 
gathered at all, they could not fail to be found; and the 
ideas which rose out of that recollection were at once 
too vivid, and .too complicated, to permit a thought of 
sleep, during many hours, to obtrude itself. At last, 
however, nature began to raise her voice against a farther 
indulgence in such speculations. All the whispers of ro- 
mance failed in keeping drowsiness at bay; and | made 
ready, about one o’clock in the morning, to follow the 
example of my comrades, by descending to the cabin. 

I had quitted my favourite station on the poop, and 
was proceeding towards the companion, when there sud- 
denly stood before me the figure of a man whom, in spite 
of the almost pitchy darkness, (for the moon had not yet 
risen) I had no difficulty in recognising as Jackson. His 
air was that of a person labouring under excessive agita- 
tion, and he held a packet in his hand, which he presented 
to me in a hurried and abrupt manncr. “ We land to- 
morrow,” said he, speaking in a deep and stifled tone ; 
“ and the opportunity which I hve sought, God knows 
how eagerly, will not now be granted. But though I have 
no power to speak, my mind has been free, and I have 
written the chief details of my unfortunate story; take it 
—read it, when a convenient opportunity offers ; but re- 
member, as you value your own peace, communicate its 
contents to no one. Whatever my fate may be, keep the 
secret inviolable ;—betray it, were it even to save my 
life, and the same destiny which has governed me, will 
rule over you.” He thrust the packet into my hand as 
he spoke, and before I could so far command myself as 
to answer him, he had-disappeared. I was now quite 
convinced that the poor youth’s mind was unhinged. I 
put his manuscript into my pocket, hardly caring whether 
the opportunity to which he alluded, would*ever arrive or 
or not; and pursuing my original intention, descended 
the ladder, and went to bed. 

—2_—- 


CHAPTER IV. 


The first grey of the morning of the 16th of July 
1810, was just beginning to appear, when the report of 
an eightcen pounder from the flag ship in the ‘Tagus, 
gave notice that the hour of disembarkation had arrived. 
It was immediately followed by a rolling of drums, and 
braying of bugles, taken up from transport to transport 
throughout the fleet ; and in five minutes afler, the deck 
of every vessel was crowded with seldiers, armed, clothed 
and equipped for immediate service. Nor did any great 
while elapse, ere a numerous flotilla of boats began to as- 
semble alongside. Into these company after company 
entered, with as much regard to order as the circum- 
stances of the case would permit; and long before the 
sun hed attained any height in the heavens, the regi- 
ment was formed in column of companies along thie 
beach. 

It was but natural to suppose that at Ieast a day or 
two would be granted previous to the commencement of 
our march up the country, for the double purpose of re- 
freshing the men, enfecbled by a fortnight’s confinement, 
and enabling the officers to provide mules and other ani- 
mals for the transport of their baggage. 

This was, indeed, the more confidently enticipated, 





because Lord Wellington’s well known policy induced 


him to spare ‘his young troops, by keeping them as much 
as possible in the rear, till they became in some degree 
inured to the climate ; but the particular state of affairs 
at the present juncture was such as to set all ordinary 
rules at defiance, and to render the bringing up of every 
disposable man to the scene of action, imperative. I need 
scarcely remind you, that Massena was now hanging 
upon the frontier with an army of 70,900 men; that 
Ciudad Rodrigo was in a state of close siege; and that 
the British general, with little more than 25,000 British, 
and about as many half-disciplined Portuguese, could 
bring no relief to the garrison, being hardly competent 
to maintain his defensive position upon the Coa. Under 
these circumstances, the arrival of a fresh battalion was 
to him a matter of the first moment; and hence every 
corps which landed was hurried forward into the interior, 
as rapidly as the strength of the men, and the movements 
of pressed bullocks, would allow. 

Like other regiments which had lately arrived, we 
were met upon the beach by a peremptory order to pass 
at once through the capital into the interior, intimation 
being at the same time conveyed, that such accommoda- 
tion as the country could afford, and we were likely to 
need, had already been provided. In consequence of this 
communication, our heavy baggage, which, as a matter 
of course, had been brought on shore, was again sent 
back to the ships, whilst, a few mules being furnished 
from the commissariat depot at Belem, such lighter ar- 
ticles as could not be dispensed with were packed upon 
them, not without some confusion and various disap- 
pointments to individuals. This done, the word was 
given to march, and we pushed forward, if not perfectly 
satisfied, still, upon the whole, in the highest possible 
order. But the consequence of so much haste was, that 
of Lisbon I was permitted to sce no more than a few of 
the wretched streets which lead from Belem to the great 
northern road; that at Scavem we made no greater 
pause than was absolutely necessary to collect stragglers; 
and that, passing at the same rate through Bucellos, we 
arrived in the evening, jaded and hungry, at a town called 
Alenquer. Here the night was spent in no very com- 
fortable plight ; for the lodging was miserable, and the 
authorities being not. over and above disposed to exert 
themselves in our favour, our rations proved any thing 
but sufficient; nevertheless, on the morrow the march 
was resumed with the same rapidity as at first, and for 
an entire week we were en route. Thus, by dint of ex- 
traordinary excrtions, we contrived to come up with the 
division to which we were attached, about noon on the 
22d,—having accomplished a march of upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in something less than seven 
entire days. 

We found the division oceupying a line considerably 
in advance of the main army, with its left resting upon 
Almeida, its right upon a bend in the Coa, and covered 
in its rear by the channel of the same river, The out- 
posts, however, extended as far as certain scattered ham- 
lets, half way between Almeida and Villamula; and the 
state of preparaiion in which both men and horses were 
kept, indicated that an attack was hourly expected. As 
we arrived not in the best order imaginable, the men be- 
ing foot-sore to the last degree, and the officers sadly dis- 
tressed for want of baggage, the general, with the con- 
sideration for which he was remarkable throughout the 
army, appointed us to a station better sheltered than that 
occupied by any other battalion under his command. 
We took possession of a few cottages not far from a 
bridge which connected the opposite banks of the river 
with one another, where we were given to understand, 
that for some days at least no service on outpost, nor 
any other harassing duty, would be required at our 
hands. 

In the mean time Jackson, so far from deriving any 
advantage from the debarkation, had only returned, in 
consequence of it, to the condition of a close prisoncr. 
Though his case had been brought before the command- 
ing officer at the earliest opportunity, such had been the © 
rapidity of our movements, and so excessive the fatigue 
attendant upon them, that no leisure for investigating it 
had yet offered, and he followed the column in charge of 
the rear guard, at opce ignorant of his ultimate destiny, 
and, to all appearance at least, indifferent respecting it. 
Several fresh attempts were indced made to obtain for 
him a free pardon, partly in consequence of the extreme 
provocation which had led to the commission of his 
crime, and partly because of the length of time which 
had secn him in confinement. But our commanding 
officer, as I have already stated, was one of those who 
cannot disunite the ideas of manly clemency and blame- 
able imbecility. A rigid disciplinarian, he would allow 
no circumstances to stand as an excuse for a breach of 
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the great and fundamental law of subordination; and 


though punishment might be deferred, it never failed,|ed, to little purpose. 


sooner or later, to overtake the individual who, being 


under his cominand and in his power, set that law at|the colonel, ‘to lay before me both the sentence and 


defiance. Poor Jackson was doomed to become one in 


addition to many who received this stern justice at his|for using your best eloquence in the prisoner’s favour. 


hands. The remainder of the 22d being granted to see 
after our own and our ‘men’s comforts, a regimental 
court martial was ordered to assemble on the morrow; 
and, as bad luck would have it, (for, under all circum- 
stances, I could not but consider the coincidence as un- 
fortunate,) of the court in question I was. nominated 
president. 


At the appointed hour of noon, the court, consisting 
of four young subalterns, with myself, not at that time 
a very old man, assembled. We met together in a 
ruinous shed, one portion of which was set apart asa 
place of confinement to the disorderly ; and the prisoner 
being summoned, as well as the witnesses against him, 
the customary oaths were taken, and the process began. 
There is no denying that a clearer case of mutiny was 
never brought before the cognizance of a military tribu- 
nal. A blow was inflicted by a private sentinel upon 
his officer,—to that fact twenty persons were prepared 
to swear; and though the previous provocations were 
admitted to have been both numerous and galling, these 
could not for a moment be received as more than a 
slight extenuation of so serious a crime. Even the pri- 
soner himself attempted no denial, ‘nor offered any ex- 
cuse for his conduct. When called upon to make his 
defence, he answered only with a brief declaration that 
his case needed no apology, for that he had acted upon 
an impulse which would have driven any other person 
so situated toasimilar course. This was said in a tone 
of voice as calm and firm as if he had been speaking of] 
matters, the issue of which could not affect him very 
deeply; and it was all that, by repeated questions, | 
succeeded in wringing from him. The court having 
listened to him patiently, and, I must confess, not 
without a considerable share of commiseration, com- 
manded him to withdraw; when, each member being 
separately required to give judgment, all, one after ano- 
ther, pronounced him—Guilty. Finally, the severest 
sentence which it was in the power of a regimental 

court-martial to award, was awarded against him; and 
he was condemned to receive, at such time and place 
as the commanding officer should appoint, a punishment 
of three hundred lashes on his bare back. 


Greatly as [ felt shocked when this tremendous sen- 
tence was pronounced, it was impossible for me, upon 
any grounds of injustice or cruelty, to lift up my voice 
against it. My brother officers would have failed in 
their duty, had they permitted any consideration fo- 
reign from the circumstances of the case, as it appeared 
in evidence before them, to warp their judgment, or di- 
rect their finding ; and I, as president, should have been 
equally wanting in mine, bad I interfered with the ex- 
ercise of their legitimate powers, or influenced their de- 
cision. Yet it was not without a pang of deep and 
heartfelt sorrow that I listened to their verdict, and 
proceeded, as my office required, to record it. Record 
it, however, I did, without betraying more of outward 
concern than was exhibited by the rest ; and then there 
remained but one measure to pursue, which we all 
heartily united in adopting. A recommendation to 
mercy, expressed in the most forcible terms, was ap- 
pended to the sentence of condemnation ; and something 
like a hope was excited, that it might prove not wholly 
useless. 

Armed with this important document, and carefully 
studying, as I went along, every argument which | 
thought at all likely to affect his mind, I hurried off to 
the colonel’s quarters, whom I found engaged. appa- 
rently in earnest conversation, with Captain Fletcher. 
This was an omen so unfavourable, that in spite of my 
best exertions to prevent it, I found much of the confi- 
dence which had animated me by the way, evaporate ; 
yet I determined so show myself not less the strenuous 
advocate of a youth who appeared to possess no friend 
in the regiment except myself. My business was no 
sooner made known, than Captain Fletcher rose to 
withdraw. God knows,—perhaps I do them wrong,— 
bat I fancied then, and I fancy now, that he threw a 
significant look over his shoulder, just as he was quit- 
ting the apartment, and that it was answered by a Jook 


not less significant from the colonel; and the ideas to] I was about to take; neither has your marked delicacy 
which the suspicion gave rise, were not very favourable | of conduct, since I came as a prisoner immediately un- 


forcibly and strenuously, though, as it very soon appear- 
“You have a perfect right,” Captain Chakot, “ said 
the recommendation of the court; nor do I blame you 


But it remains for me to decide, how far clemency can 
be here judiciously exercised ; and you may rest satis- 
fied that, in coming to that decision, [ shall be guided 
entirely by my own sense of propriety.” 
He bowed as he uttered these words; and taking the 
hint as it was intended to be taken, I withdrew, leaving 
behind me every ray of hope that poor Jackson would 
escape degradation. I was not deceived in this painful 
foreboding : in an hour or two after, the sergeant of the 
day brought the orderly book, as usual, to my quarters ; 
I hastily opened it, and the first announcement which 
met my eye, was this: “ The regiment will parade to- 
morrow morning at seven o'clock, in heavy marching 
order, to witness the sentence of a regimental court- 
martial carried into execution.” 
I shut the book in indescribable disgust, and feeling 
incapable of supporting any society, even that of my 
brother officers, | walked into the open air, without 
knowing or caring where chance might lead me. 
I wandered on for some time, in a state of high and 
painful excitement, cursing sometimes the extreme se- 
verity of my commander's temper, sometimes the bad- 
heartedness of Fletcher, and not less often the rashness 
of the young recruit, till I reached, without being 
aware of it, the edge of the precipitous cliff which on 
the northern side overhangs the Coa. Arrested thus 
suddenly in my course, I could not fail to look around ; 
and the scene which opened upon me was sufficient to 
dispel, at least for the moment, every feeling besides 
that of intense and speechless admiration. Immediate- 
ly beneath me ran the river—a brawling and noisy 
mountain stream; forcing its way through a narrow val- 
ley, which was closely hemmed in on either hand by 
rocks of gigantic dimensions. Over the faces of these 
were scattered detached clumps of dwarf oak and 
mountain ash, which, pushing themselves forward from 
every fissure, gave to the entire valley the appearance 
of an old forest thinned by time, or perhaps by human 
industry, but still retaining a considerable share of its 
pristine character. Around me, again, was an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, the wood broken in upon here 
and there by some beetling crag which reared its bald 
front high above the surrounding foliage; whilst of the 
residence of man, or proofs of his recent labour and 
handywork, not a trace, from the spot which I then occu- 
pied, could be discovered. To complete the wild magnifi- 
cence of the spectacle, the last rays of a setting sun were 
streaming over a bo!d ridge, which girdles in the well- 
known Guarda pass; and the whole wilderness was 
glowing in the full yellow blaze, which in this climate 
generally precedes the brief twilight. The effect of all 
this, bursting upon me, as it did, without any previous 
warning, was one which up to the present time I have 
not forgotten. In an instant, every source of care and 
annoyance ceased to operate ; and I stood gazing about, 
in the full enjoyment of feelings which such a scene, 
and such a scene alone, is capable of exciting. 
It was now almost for the first time since he put it 
into my hand, that the recollection of Jackson’s packet 
occurred tome. Blaming myself, I hardly knew why, 
for my inattention, I thrust my hand into my pocket, 
and there, sure enough, it was, just as | received it on 
board of ship. There couid not be a more convenient 
opportunity, nor a place more fitting, for the perusal of 
a narrative, coneerning the nature of which I had already 


ash, I broke the seal, and beganit. As I have faithfully 
preserved it, and have it still about me, I think it better 


the writer. 
JACKSON’S NARRATIVE. 


true, that, from the moment when we first met, you 
have appeared to feel an interest in my favour ; nor have 
I forgotten the kind and generous manner in which you 
warned me of the consequences of the rash step which 


my shame to you; they would rather Jead me, were | 
master of my own actions, to conceal it. I am not, how. 
ever, master of my own actions. There is a curse y 
me—a terrible and deadly curse, which operates at all 
moments of my sleeping and waking existence,—which 
has reduced me to what I am—a common soldier,—whieh 
has driven me to the commission of a crime, bringin a 
debasing punishment in its train,—which compels 

in spite of strenuous exertions to the contrary, to stan 
forward as a witness against myself, and which wil] 
never cease to work upon my heart, and to shape out the 
tenor of my movements, till that heart cease to beat, and 
these limbs be incapable of motion. : 


“Tam the son, the only son, nay the only child, of g 
gentleman of proud lineage and considerable fortune, in 
the north of England. His name it would little inte. 
rest you tobe told; and doomed as I am to be the pub- 
lisher of my own disgrace, I will not bring disgrace 
upon others by repeating it. Let it suffice to mention, 
that the estate to which I was once heir, came into the 
family at the Conquest, and that it has descended in 
lineal succession, from father to son, from its first pos. 
sessor, to him—who does not now hold it. 


“ Of the manner in which my early years were spent 
I entertain but a vague and indistinct recollection. [ 
remember something, indeed, of a lovely and amiable 
woman, to whom I was taught by those about me to 
look as my mother. I remember, or rather I fancy that 
I remember, how she used to take me on her knee, and 
cover my cheek with kisses, whilst tears rolled down 
her own; and either memory, or the report of others, 
when heard, or where repeated, I know not,—presents 
me with an occasional picture of the same beautiful 
woman, pining like one broken-hearted, and fading in 
her youth. Observe, that I do not assert these things 
as facts; they may be mere illusions of my own disor- 
dered fancy ; in all probability they are so; yet to me 
they are at this moment as clear and palpable as the 
scene of my own arrest on a recent occasion, or our 
late conference on the quarter deck. Whether they be 
realities or dreams, is, however, a matter of no moment, 
My mother died long before I had attained sufficient 
age to value her good qualities, or to miss her attentions; 
and | was left, when little more than an infant, to the 
care of my father. 


“I know not how to trust myself in drawing a pie- 
ture of the only parent whom I have ever known. That 
he was kind in his manner towards me, I cannot ven- 
ture to say; at least his kindness was not so displayed 
as to win upon the attachment of a boy naturally warm 
hearted, or to make me forget that I had sometimes 
seen my mother weep, when he and she and I were 
alone together. It is true that few days passed, few at 
least during which he was disengaged, without my see- 
ing him. Occasionally, too, he would bring me a toy; 
and when I was old enough to ride he gave me a pony, 
on which [ was permitted to scamper wherever I chose, 
provided only | returned home before dark. Yet was 
his manner uniformly cold and austere; I cannot recall 
tomy recollection so much as one kiss from his lips; 
and as toa God bless you!—the expression never es- 
caped him. No, no, no! it was not in blessing thathe 
took the name of Gud in his mouth ;—it was for a far 
more tremendous and more certain purpose. 

“ At an age as early as is usual in like cases, I was 
sent to a preparatory school, from whence | was in due 
time removed to Eton. Here, in the society of lads of 
my own standing, several happy years were spent, 80 
happy indeed, that the impression which they have left 
upon my mind, can be erased only by death. Strange 


ta fees to say, however, the vacations, which brought to others 
pretty well made-up say tind; a0, sitting dowa under sn}, many anticipations of delight, were always hailed by 


me with sorrow. I had no home; that is to say, no 
home which I loved; for though I delighted in field 


to read the whole than make any attempt to detail its o.. < 
substance ; for though the latter might mene very well ae me of gratity — that nee 
the purpose of my present narrative, it could not con-|; | 11, air of oe ee ee ere f 
vey to you any idea of the character or disposition of drew near it. The truth is, that I did not and could 
not love my father. - I feared him; he was a man tobe. 
feared:—co!d, austere, formal; proud of his family, 
“ By what secret and irresistible influence Iam im-jequally proud of his own attainments; of a temper not 
pelled to make a confident of you, I know not, It is|irritable, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, yet 
easily offended, and ignorant how to forgive: such a man 
even his own son could not love, however much he might 
reverence, or rather dread him. Besides, my father was 
one of those whom no arguments, no entreaties, no mo- 
tives, even of self-interest, could divert from the course 
which he had once made up his mind to pursue. Let bim 





. which invariably chilled me when 


to freedom of speech. Nevertheless, | performed my|dér your command escaped my observation. But these|sethis heart upon any object, and the whole world, were 


it offered in exchange, could not purchase his relinquish+ 








task; if not as eloquently as I intended, at al] events 


things furnish no rational reason why J should disclose 
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ment of that object ; difficulties, should such occur, on- 
ly served to goad him to farther exertions. Nor was it 
in essentials only that this unbending temperament 
displayed itself; it reached even to the most minute 
details of domestic life; it operated even in his distribu- 
tion of his own time, and had full influence over my 
dings, which dared not take a direction in the 

‘ehtest degree at variance from the channel which he 
gad marked out fer them. Between my father and myself 
dkere was not so much as the pretence of confidence. 
He never consulted me in any thing, whether relating 
to myself or others; he never spoke to me of family 
matters, ancient or modern ; and he gave me no encour- 

ment to communicate my feelings to him with the 
§eedom which a son should always experience in the 
nce of his father. On the contrary, the little in- 
tercourse that passed between us, was uniformly distant 
and chilling,—like that which is sometimes kept up by 
guardian towards his ward, provided no ties of blood 
bind them one to another, but bearing no semblance 
whatever to that free communion of soul, niind, and 
feeling, which, if it exist any where, might be expected 
to exist between a parent and a child. 

“In the society of such a man, it was impossible that 
[could find any enjoyment, and to his society I was, 
when at home, almost exclusively confined ; for the pe- 
quliatities of my father’s temper were such, that few of 
his neighbours kept up with him more than a distant or 
formal acquaintance. Once or twice a year a stately 
dinner was prepared, at which some half dozen country 
gentlemen would make their appearance; but these 
meetings always passed off heavily at the time, and they 
led to no familiar intercourse afterwards. Indeed, my 
fther was manifestly neither loved nor courted by any 
one. His very servants and tenants avoided him as ot- 
ten as they could ; and when that was impossible, they 
stood before him in undisguised alarm. Whence all 
this arose I am unable even to conjecture, for of his 
early history I never heard a syllable; and unless some- 
thing more extraordinary occurred in his youth than 
took place since my memory serves, there was certainly 
no adequate reason for it. 

“I had removed from Eton, after going through the 
regular course, and had kept a few terms at Cambridge, 
when that event befell upon which the whole of my fu- 
ture fortunes were doomed to turn. 

“It was on a beautiful evening in June, that with 
feelings widely different from those which I could have 
wished to experience, I found myself approaching the 
place of my nativity. There were no pleasing recollec- 
tions associated with that lonely and desolate mansion. 
Its great empty halls and half furnished apartments, 
through which the voice of mirth and revelry never 
echoed, its long passages and dreary corridors, where 
the sound of a footstep would have startled had it reached 
the ear, rose with no very agreeable colours before my 
view ; and when I considered that amid this solitude the 
whole of a tedious summer must be passed, I could not 
avoid shuddering at the prospect. I was in this mood, 
when a sudden stopping of the horses induced me to sit 
forward in the chaise for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause. There was no possibility of mistaking the prin- 
cipal objects about me. I recognised at once the beech 
grove that skirted the park, and the commencement of| 

the long avenue which led up to the mansion; but in 
minuter details a change had occurred, which set all my 
surmises and calculations at defiance. The lodge, which, 
when [ Jast entered it, was more than half unroofed and 
in ruins, presented now the appearance of a neat and 
comfortable cottage; it was newly thatched, glazed, and 
whitewashed, and a spot of ground tastefully laid out in 
cultivation lay behind it. In like manner the pillars and 
gates had undergone a thorough repair; the palings 
seemed to have been lately renewed; and the very grass 
and weeds which used to overgrow the drive, had all dis- 
appeared. Instead of the slatternly dame, likewise, by 
whom I was accustomed to be met here, a pretty country 
girl, about ten or twelve years old, threw open the gate, 
and dropped a curtesy as the chaise rolled through, with 
the grace of one accustomed to the: office. I need scarcely 
say that all this excited in me no little amazement; but 
if I experienced surprise at the aspect of things in them- 
selves so unimportant, my astonishment increased ten- 
fold, when other and still greater changes appeared. 


“As I approached the house, I became at every step 
more and more aware, that a complete revolution must 
have taken place in my father’s style of living. The 
lawn, of which my most remote recollection presented 
no other picture than of a rough and neglected plot of 
gtass, was now rhowed with the utmost care, and taste- 





frames had been lately painted, and the glass universally 


entire exterior, such as I had never seen it wear until 
now. By this time the carriage had stopped, and the 
postilion ‘having rung the bei’, the hall door was opened 


manifestly unacquainted with my name and circumstan- 
ces, civilly requested me to walk in. 1 followed the 
lacquey, not like one entering his father’s house, but like 
a stranger in a place unknown to him; and truly the 
aspect of every thing had undergone a revolution so 
complete, that I almost doubted whether the case were 
not really so. 


furnishing and decoration ot which I found it difficult to 
trace out any resemblance to the cheerless and uncom- 
fortable vestibule, so familiar to fny early years. Every 
thing was changed : handsome mahogany chairs, marked 
with the family arms, had taken the place of the antique 
oaken benches which formerly stood here; a mosaic 
pavement had supplanted the slabs; marble tables stood 
here and there; and a stove of the newest construction 
held out a promise of warmth and comfort in the winter. 
Then, again, there were elegant folding doors, which cut 
off the outer from the inner hall,—a distinction which 
till of late had not been recognised ;—and if the garnish- 
ing of the outer compartment sufficed to excite my 
amazement, much more forcibly was that feeling roused 


the floor: gilded lamps hung from the ceiling ; and the 


than even these awaited me. 


fully adorned at different points with clumps of flower- 
ing shrubs and ornamental evergreens. A light wire 
fence protected it from the approach of the sheep, 
which in former days were accustomed to browse up to 
the very windows ; and a wicket composed of the same 
materials admitted us to a well cleaned gravel walk, 
which extended in front of the main entrance. Then 
again, on looking up towards the house itself, I beheld 
that the shutters of every window were open, that the 


repaired, and that an air of comfort was cast over the 


by a servant in a neat morning livery; who, though 


“T was conducted through the entrance hall, in the 


by what I beheld in the inner. Rich carpets covered 


great oaken staircase leading up to the lodging rooms, 
which began here, had received a polish, briglit as the 
art of man could bestow upon it. But greater wonders 


“ We had by this time reached the door of the draws 
ing-room, when the servant, as a preparatory step to 
throwing it open, demanded my name. I was so con- 
founded that I could not contrive to stammer it out so 
as to be understood; and the man, mistaking my words, 
ushered me in under some apellation, the sound of which 
I have forgotten. I walked forward; hut my surprize 
amounted to positive stupefaction, when there arose to 
meet me—not my father, but a lady, beautiful as an angel, 
young, elegant, graceful in every motion, with eyes that 
did not look, but speak—ay, sir, speak words—plain in- 
telligible words—dark, large, brilliant, surmounted with 
long lashes, which softened, whilst they took not away 
from, the variable expression of the orbs beneath them. 
But I must command myself—so let that pass. 

“In what manner I received the salutation of the 
stranger, I cannot tell; only I remember, that when I 
made an effort to speak, my tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth, and I stood like one rooted to the spot by 
some sudden spell, or frozen into stone. The lady seemed 
surprised at my emotion, I even fancied that she became 
alarmed, for she uttered something in a hurried tone, 
the purport of which I could not comprehend, and made 
a movement as if to retire; but before she could carry 
that resolution into effect, a door which communicated 
between the saloon and the library was thrown open, and 
my father entered. The sight of him recalled me in- 
stantly to my senses. I advanced to receive the hand 
which he held out; and in the next instant, the whole 
mystery around me was explained. 


“You are welcome home again, Charles,’ said my 
father, with more than usual kindness in his tone: ‘I 
dare say the aspect which things have assumed since you 
were last here, has caused you no little astonishment; 

et Iam willing to hope, that astonishment is not the 
only feeling likely to be roused. Charlotte, my love,’ 
continued he, turning to the lady, ‘ permit me to intro- 
duce to you my son, whom you will find, I trust, an 
agreeable companion at moments when I may be unable 
to enjoy your society. Charles, in this lady you see 
one who is entitled, by every tie of moral obtigation, to 
your respect and affection. She has consented to make 
me the happiest of men: and she now stands towards 
you in the relation of a mother.’ : 

“¢A mother!” cried J, staggering back, as if struck 
by some sudden and deadly blow: ‘A mother! Js this 
lady, then, your wife ?” 


perity; ‘this lady is my wife. 


Is there any thing so 
very remarkable in that circumstance, as that you should 


not be able to comprehend it ?” 


“* No, sir, no—not exactly so,’ said I, searcely knows 


ing what I said: ‘ but the intelligence has eome upon 


me so suddenly—I knew not that any such step was in 


contemplation—that, in short; 1 know net what to say, 
except that your announcement has perfettly amazed me,’ 


“*T see no reason why it should produce that effect,’ 


replied he: ‘there is nothing so very startling in the 
fact, that a man who has spent twenty years in solitude 
should become weary of living alone, or that he should 
ally himself with one every way worthy of his esteem 
and affections.’ 


“This was spoken coldly and deliberately; with an 


emphasis of which I could not mistake the purport ; yet 


[ answered it by observing, that I had reecived no inti« 


mation of the intended change; and that his silence on 
such a subject surprised me more, than the line of con- 
duct which he had seen fit to pursue. 


“*T was not aware,’ replied he in a sarcastic tone, 


into which he kuew well how to throw the very gall of 
bitterness, ‘that I had ever given you cause to regard 
yourself as the arbiter of my destinies: 
in the habit of soliciting your advice on indifferent mat- 
ters, and should scarcely think of desiring it on an oc- 
casion like the present. But enough of’ such diseursion 
—I have told you how this lady and yourself are con- 
nected ; it remains for you to behave towards her as that 
connection demands.’ 


I have not been 


“I had by this time rceovered in some degree from 


my agitation, and turned towards my mother-in-law, 
with the intention of offering an apology for the strange- 
ness of my behaviour: She trembled violently,—whether 
from fear, or mere embarrasment, it. was, of course, im- 


possible for me to tell; whilst her respiration appeared 
to go on with difficulty, and her colour went and came 
like clouds over the face of the moon on a stormy night. 
By degrees, however, the awkwardness of manner in- 
separable from so extraordinary an introduction, de- 
parted. She recovered the calm and placid air which 
distinguished her when she rose to bid me welcome ; and 
the ease which marked her gestures, as well as the readi- 
ness with which we entered into conversation, soon pro- 
duced the happiest effect upon me. In five minutes every 
thing awkward in our first meeting was forgotten, and 
we behaved towards cach other, as persons in clr situa- 
tion might be expected to behave. 

“It was now that I found leisure to cast my eyes 
round upon the apartment in which we were sitting j 
and there, as well as elsewhere, I saw that a perfect re- 
volution had occurred. The ancient cane-backed chairs 
and sofas had been displaced to make room for couches 
covered with the costliest silks ; rose wood tables, richly 
inlaid, were scattered here and there in elegant eonfu- 
sion; splendid pier glasses filled up the recesses, and 
curtains of the finest stuffs ornamented the windows ; 
whilst even the paper upon the walls, as well as the 
painting on the roof and pannels, had all been renewed 
in the most expensive and brilliant manners Nor was it 
in the saloon alone that the hand of improvement had 
been at work. There was not an apartment in the 
house, from the servants’ hall to the nursery, which had 
not undergone some change ; whilst all that were in any 
degree conspicuous, as well in the sleeping as in the 
living compartment, had been entirely refurnished. I 
cannot pretetid to describe the effect which this change 
produced upon me: That it was for the better, I felt, 
and acknowledged ; yet, with the perverseness of human 
nature, there were moments when the absence of this or 
that long remembered piece of lumber stirred up in me 
a sensation, of which I did not imagine that a cause so 
trifling could have been productive. In like manner, it 
was with no ordinary pain that I observed, that,.of the 
faces of the domestics who went and came about us, not 
one was familiar. The old servants, like the old furni 
ture, had all been dismissed, to make way for others— 
mere sightly, perhaps, and more submissive, but whether 
superior in the essentials of honesty anid fidchity, might 
well be doubted. These things cut deeply. For the 
first day or two, indeed, the effect of them was such as 
to render me. but little disposed to court the society either 
of my father or his bride ; nor was it till I had been 
nearly a week at home, that the former thought fit to 
make me in any degree acquainted with the origin and 
progress of his new connection, 

“ There was little in the story to interest me at the 
moment; there is still less that deserves record now. 
Charlotte Howard was an orphan, the pennyless niece 
of one ‘of our neighbours, on whose bounty she absolutely 





«6 Yos, sir, repli¢d my father, in his old tone of as- 


he 


depended. Having lately returned fiom school, she at- 
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tracted my father’s notice, during a visit which he hap- 
pened to pay to her uncle; and as he found her not more 
beautiful than amiable and accomplished, he made a ten- 
der of his hand. Charlotte was barely eighteen, my father 
forty-nine ; but, to counterbalance this difference in their 
ages, she was portionless, whilst he was understood to be 
immenscly rich. My father did not state how much he 
owed to the lady’s personal predilection, how much to 
the persuasions of her guardian: on that head, he wisely 
left me to judge for myself; but the result was, that 
about six weeks previous to the commencement of the 
long vacation, he led her, a weeping and bashful *bride, 
to the altar. Yes; he used the word bashful, as if her 
reluctance were merely feigned,—as if she, a girl, artless, 
innocent, gay, lovely, felt no more than the ordinary coy- 
ness of a maiden so situated, in giving her hand to one— 
But no matter. He admitted that she wept—he did not 
say how she wept—he did not even allude to the hot 
scalding tears of utter misery, whose fountain lies in the 
innermost soul, and which run over only when hope is 
blighted for ever. No no; I was encouraged to conjure 
up an image of modest dew drops—of one or two tears 
cheated from the eyc, more through the power of mo- 
mentary excitement than by the influence. of sorrow. 
How different was all this from the truth! 

“Well, the bride was carried off to the metropolis, 
where, amidst the gaiety of a London life, her first les- 
sons in the duties of the married state were learned. In 
the mean while all those changes in and about the park, 
which had so powerfully affected me, were wrought ; 
and only one fortnight previous to my return, the happy 
pair took possession of their renovated mansion. Such 
is the substance of a conversation which I held with my 
father, on a certain day after dinner, to which I listened 
as to something neither very agreeable nor very interest- 
ing. How deeply did I deceive myself, in regarding it 
as devoid of interest. 

“T know not whence it arose, but I experienced to- 

wards my mother-in-law, about this timé, a feeling which 
I cou" not describe, but which tempted me as much as 
possible to shun her company, particularly when no ot).er 
persons chanced to be by. Not that I ever thought of her 
with aversion. ‘To look upon that countenance, to be- 
hold the varied and glowing expression of those eyes, 
yet entertain towards the being whose eyes met mine, 
any thing in the most remote degree akin to aversion, 
was impossible. On the contrary, I never beheld her 
without admiration, the deepest, the most intense. I 
never listened to the music of her voice, without a de- 
light such as no other sound in nature could produce. 
I never thought of her when absent, without a degree of 
interest painful indeed, but painful only from its, excess. 
Yet I avoided her, as if there had been a pestilence in 
her breath, and a pollution in her touch. It was not 
often that I endeavoured to account for this; but when I 
did, images arosc, humiliating and distressing, of the sort 
of tie whieh had brought us acquainted, and held us to- 
gether. I could not bear to think of her as my father’s 
wife—as one whom I was bound to approach with de- 
ference, and look upon with respect; yet I felt that to 
regard her only as the beautiful and innocent girl, and 
to treat her like a sister or a friend, would at once dis- 
please the man to whom I was indebted for my being, 
and infringe, seriously and improperly, upon the usages 
of society. Many days therefore elapsed, ere we conld 
be said to know more of each other’s tastes and habits 
than was disclosed at the moment of our first introduc- 
tion >—well would it have been for both, had this just 
and cautious reserve been persevered in. 

“ With his state of cclibacy, my father had, it appeared, 
put «ff that morose and haughty humour which kept him 
at a distance from all his neighbours. Repeatedly since 
their return from London, had the new married couple 
thrown open their doors to gay parties, and the old walls 
had more than once rung again to the tones of singing 
and minstrelsy. So excellent a custom was not to be in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the heir of the lordship; on 
the contrary, I was given to understand ‘that, in honour 
of my visit, the entire neighbourhood had been invited to 
an entertainment, which was to exceed in splendour and 
elegance every thing of the kind which had for many 
years taken piace in this part of the country. With what 
absolute indifference I listened to the announcement! 
What were gaicty or splendour to me? I had become all 
at once the most humiliated and self-condemned of hu- 
man beings. All the glories of an Eastern palace, had 
they been spread out before me, would have failed to ex- 
cite any pleasurable emotion. Nay, I pined for the 
gloom which was now dispelled for ever, and looked 


back with regret upon the very state of existence which|and made as if she intended to cross the saloon to a spot 


fickle creatures are we, even at the best! how little may 
our very tastes and desires be calculated upon! 


with it a crowd of guests of all ages, of both sexes, and 
of every rank—from the proud wearer of the earl’s coro- 
net, down to the simple commoner. Nothing could ex- 
cced the hospitable urbanity of my father; and the gen- 
tle attentions of his bride to all within her reach, were 
beyond measure gratifying. Then, again, as to the ban- 
quet—no luxury which earth, air, or water could produce, 
was wanted. ‘The choicest wines were passed round with 
exuberant liberality ; a crowd of servants in rich liveries 
prevented every wish; and the glare of golden lamps 
was reflected back by a profusion of massive plate, under 
which the table and sideboards groaned. Next followed 
the dance, the conversazione, the promenade, relieved 
and interrupted from time to time by bursts of the most 
exquisite music, till every sense seemed deadened by the 
multiplied sources of enjoyment, with which it was not 
so much supplied as sated. And how was I affected by 
all this? I looked on with the vacant stare of a spectator 
at a show which he understands to be delusive and un- 
real. I appeared, indecd, to mingle, like the rest, in 
every amusement ; | even gazed round upon the faces of|vince you of my taste for dancing by requesting the 
my father’s guests, seeking for one on which my eye § I 

might repose so much as for a moment. But I found 
none. Many fair countenances there were,—laughing, 
lively, happy countenances,—such as meet us in our 
dreams, when these are most pleasing, and leave a trace 
behind them when we awake. But be 

night they passed like shadows. There was but one 
countenance on which I could endure to gaze—and that 
one was—my mother. Heaven! what u profanation of 
the term. Charlotte Howard, the dark eyed lively girl of 
eighteen, my mother !—she, who was by two full years 
my junior,—who smiled upon me, not with the haughty 
glance of a superior, but with the mild beseeching look 
of one who saw my agitation, and would have calmed it 
had she possessed the power,—who seemed to court, not 
to demand my notice, as if she needed support from me, 
and would have taken it as a boon !—Conld I think of 
her as my mother ? No; I never beheld her in that light; 
I could not think of her in that fashion. I was cold and 
distant towards her, it is true—cold in my manner, dis- 
tant in my address ; but neither my coldness nor distance 
proceeded from that jealous aversion with which, as my 
step-mother, I might have been supposed to regard her. 
[ shrank from her, because I already felt that I dared 
not trust myself near her;—yet my eyes followed her 
every movement, as if there were a spell upon them, 
which not all my efforts would suffice to break. 


upwards of a fortnight under the same roof with her, I 
had never yct heard her sing or play; for my father en- 
tertained no taste for music, and | did not presume to 
solicit that she would perform for my gratification. I 
was sitting et the moment alone in a distant corner of 
the saloon, pretending fatigue, which in reality I did not 
experience, that 1 might escape for.a few minutes from 
the toil of making myself agreeable, or supporting a con- 
versation in which I took no interest. Of all the objects 
in the passing pageant, I beheld but her alone ; and when 
there was a call of silence, | held my very breath, lest its 
sound should interrupt it. How gracefully she stretched 
her fair round arm over the instrument !—with what 
taste she swept the chords as a prelude to her song ! and 
then striking a few bold notes by way of symphony, she 
raised her eyes as if to ask for inspiration from on high. 
In an instant, her countenance was lighted up, and there 
burst from her a gush of sweet sounds, so mellow, so 
true, so plaintive, yet so powerful, that the most insensible 
could not listen without visible emotion. For me, I was 
entranced. All power of motion was taken away from 
me; I tried to draw near to her, but could not—] was 
spell-bound, as if by the voice of an angel. 


that sweet wild song ended. ‘The effect produced by it 
was beyond the couupass of words; it was felt, but could 
not be expressed. Men listened, as they are accus- 
tomed to do for the echo that follows notes which come 
to them over water, and they seemed disappointed when 
no echo was heard; but if an irresistible impulse check- 
ed them at first, a universal murmur of delight gave 
evidence, as soon as the charm had <lissolved, that their 
silence arose from intensity of admiration, and that 
there is no tribute so pure, or so real,.as that which 
cannot be expressed. . Charlotte appeared distressed by 
the very plaudits which were intended to give her plea- 
sure. She rose, blushing deeply, from her instrument, 


where a group of gay loungers were cungregated to- 





was once the source of my most serious repining. What 


“The day of gala came in its course, and brought 


fore my cye that 


“ At last she sat down to her harp. Though I had been 


“ ‘There was no instantaneous burst of applause when 


—— 


gether. At that instant her eye caught mine: why 
the expression of my gaze might be, I knew not; doubt. 
less it was the same which had accompanied eye 
glance that I cast upon her that night ; but it produced 
a vivid, and, as I could not but observe, a painful effect 
upon her. Her colour fled, and she grew pale as death: 
then again the blood rushed to her cheek with increased 
violence; her breathing became suddenly interrupted, 
and she staggered as if threatened with a fit. I gay 
her condition, and sprang forward to assist her ; but hé 
fore I could reach the spot, her self-command had te, 
turned. ‘I thank you,’ said she, in a low tone, and with 
a smile beautiful but melancholy : * I am better now, it 
was only a momentary faintness, occasioned by the heat 
of the room. But how is it that ty keep so much apart? 
added she, speaking more easily, and resuming at onee 
her naturally cheerful manner: ‘I have observed yoy 
withdraw more than once, as if the fatigue were too 
great for you; or it may be that you dislike dancing. 
is it so?” 

“*No, no,’ replied I hurriedly; ‘on the contrary, | 
delight in it; and as to my health, it never was more 
sound, nor were my spirits ever higher. May I con 


honour of your hand? or--—’ and I was conscious, ay 
I uttered the last half of the sentence, that my tone of 
voice, no less than my assumed gaiety, fell— is jt 
allowable in us, circumstanced as we are, to dance 
together ?” 

“ ¢Oh, surely,’ answered she calmly ; ‘why not? We 
will lead off this dance, if you please, and you shall ge. 
lect the figure.’ 


“We did so; but there was madness in the entire 
proceeding,—glaring, palpable madness. We danced— 
at least I danced—like one who knew not whether he 
slept or were awake; and more than once I blundered 
in the very figure which I had myself consented to 
choose. Our hands, as a matter of necessity, frequent! 
met; as often as this occurred, a thrill passed through 
me like a shock of electricity, and my very brain swam 
confusedly.’ At last we gained the bottom of the set, 
and she rallied me, not however without a visible effort, 
on my forgetfulness, I tried to answer in the same 
strain of badinage, but my efforts proved unavailing; 
and I felt that to remain where I was any longer, yet 
retain my senses, was hopeless, I rose from the couch 
on which we had sat down, and complaining of a sud. 
den indisposition, prepared to withdraw. ‘Good God! 
then you are really ill,’ exclaimed she, in a voice full of 
emotion; ‘and I have thoughtlessly induced you to do 
that which has increased your indisposition.’ 

“ * Not so,’ replied I, struggling hard to appear calm; 
‘it is a trifling headache, which a few moments of quiet 
will remove. I will retire beyond the sound of music 
for a while, and return again when I feel better; and I 
walked away as I spoke. I opened the door of the sa- 
loon, but before I closed it again, looked round. She 
stood as I had quitted her, in an attitude of anxiety and 
alarm: her eye had followed my movements, and now 
it met mine, not designedly, but by instinct. God! what 
a look was that! I felt it in my heart, my soul, my brain; 
it stirred up thoughts, which, had they continued to 
burn but a moment longer, must have driven me to 
insanity. I saw it ever after in my waking visions, and 
in my sleeping dreams; at midnight and at noonday it 
was equally before me. Yet what was the language 
that it spoke? I could not tell; I did not dare to ask: 
I read in it something which 1 desired to read, yet 
which, having read, [ would have given worlds not to 
have observed. J ran with the step of a maniac to my 
chamber; I closed the door, locking and bolting it as if 
against some deadly encmy: and I revisited the scene 
of festivity that night no more. 

“It was late on the following morning before the 
breakfast bell rang. On obeying its summons, I found 
that most of the guests of the preceding evening were 
gone, but that several still remained. All. appea 
jaded as a matter of course; a night of revelry seldom 
fails to bring in a morning of languor}; but on none had 
fatigue produced so marked an effect as upon my father 
and his bride. The former, though manifestly strug- 
gling to wear the smooth brow of one at peace with 
himself and with every one around him, could not al- 
ways repress a frown which told a tale of internal suf- 
fering either in body or mind ;—the latter was dejected, 
thoughtful, silent, and uneasy,—and the more uneasy 
as her efforts to appear otherwise were too palpable to 
escape detection. I had done nothing to produce such 
effects. No, no; if there were other causes” besides 
bodily futigue for the embarrassment which displayed 
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jn the manner of the new-married couple, no blame 
could possibly attach to me. ,Why then did my con- 

ience sting me? or rather, why did the suspicion arise 
ral that there were other causes besides that which 
both avowed, and which all but myself appeared to ad- 
mit? I blushed internally as these questions occurred, 
nd, having hastily concluded my meal, 1 walked abroad 
to commune with my own heart in the solitude of the 


itself 


Neevhen I reached the house, the hall clock was 
striking a third quarter; and on looking up, I perceived 
that the dinner hour was close at hand. I hurried off 
to my own apartment ; but before I reached it, sounds 
smote upon my ear, which caused me unconsciously to 
stop. It was nécessary, in order to reach my own, that 
] should pass my father’s dressing room, the door of 
which happened to be ajar. Heaven knows, there is no 
character so contemptible in my eyes as that of an eves- 
r; nor am I conscious that in taking the step 


e 
rei" I took then, I incurred the guilt—for guilt it 
surely is—of seeking to pry into the secrets of others ; 


bat there was a magic in Charlotte’s voice which I never 
could resist. Its tones fell around me, and I paused to 
drink them in, more gratefully than the wanderer in 
the desert drinks from a well where no water was anti- 
cipated. My feelings may be guessed at, when I dis- 
covered that she spoke not in joy but in sorrow. The 
words I could not overhear—I did not desire to overhear 
then;—but the tones were those of deep distress—of 
bitter heartfelt misery. ‘Then came the sound of my 
father’s voice, stern, as I had been toid it was when ad- 
dressed to my mother. I could bear this no longer. 
Plusible as Le was when strangers stood by, and 
sinooth aud oily as his outward manner might be, it 
was evident, that in private he gave vent to his cruel 
disposition, and that he exercised his cruelty upon his 
bride. I felt every vein in my forehead and temples 
swell, as the idea rose into my mind. I rushed forward, 
acurse trembling upon my tongue, a curse directed 
even against the author of my being, nor was it without 
an effort almost supernatural that I succeeded in re- 
pressing it. But I did suppress it. Leven calmed in 
some degree the frenzy that raged within me ; and hav- 
ing completed my toilette, I descended with an unrufiled 
countenance to the dining room. 

“The last of our party had taken their departure 
some hours before, and we sat down, my father, Char- 
lotte, and I, toa family meal. Jt was not a comfortable 
one. He indeed had put on that rigidity of counte- 
nance, which he desired should be mistaken for an ex- 
pression of perfect good humour; whilst I struggled 
hard to appear in my usual spirits; and even Charlotte 
strove to look—what she felt not—happy. But our con- 
versation, being on all hands forced, soon became flat, 
and finally died away into mere question and answer. 
Charlotte, indeed, complained of illness, which she at- 
tributed io the exertions of last night, and quitted us 
almost as soon as the cloth was withdrawn; and then 
my father and I were leit to enjoy, as we might, each 
other’s society. 

“For some minutes neither party had spoken, and 
my thoughts were beginning to wander I scarce knew 
whither, when my father, after filling his glass, and 
pushing the bottle to me, desired to know how [ liked 
my mother-in-law. I do not believe that any peculiari- 
ty of manner accompanied this question,—I am quite 
sure that it was a natural one, and one which ought to 
have produced no such efiect upon me; but I started in 
my seat at the words, and turned round, as if an evil 
spitit had spoken. My father was not so much as look- 
ing towards me: he sat with his elbow upon the table, 
watching, to all appearance, the sun, as he sat behind 
ahill; and though a second or two elapsed ere I could 
so far command myself as to reply, he either took, or 
appeared to take, no notice of my embarrassment. As 
may easily be imagined, I expressed myself, when I did 
speak, greatly delighted with the lady; 1 passed upon 
her such ordinary eulogiums as men are accustomed to 
— upon women in whom they take no great in- 

rest, 


“*fam glad you are pleased with her,’ replied he, in 
the same tone of indifference, and still gazing steadily 
upon the setting sun. ‘She is an extremely amiable 
and excellent person, somewhat young and inexperi- 
enced, no doubt; but perfectly free from deceit and af- 
fectation. Yet your manner towards her has not been 
such as to impress her with the belief that you really 
like her.. So she says at least, for I have seen nothing 
of the kind; but she complains that you shun her on 
every possible occasion, and that if by any accident you 





cannot effect your escape, your address is always formal, 
and your air distant. Surely you are above the silly 
feeling which sometimes urges men to be jealous of 
their fathers’ wives.’ 

‘He turned round as he spuke; but though I did my 
best to read his secret thoughts, I could discover no- 
thing in the glance of his eye beyond the expression 
naturally connected with the subject of our conversation. 
Relieved beyond measure at this, I hastened to assure 
him that no such paltry sentiments were encouraged by 
me, and I strove to account for a shyness, of which I 
was too conscious to deny it, by reminding him of the 
brief standing of our acquaintance, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it commenced. All this seemed. 
to be taken as I could have wished. He admitted that 
vur first interview was not such as to lead to an imme- 
diate intimacy, but hoped that time would gradually 
dispel every unpleasant association which that might 
have produced, and that, before long, we should be on 
the footing of easy familiarity which the connection 
subsisting between us demanded. 

** Besides,’ continued he, ‘you are so nearly of the 
same age, that to treat one another with coldness or 
excess of deference were ridiculous. She must be to 
you rather as a sister than a mother,—indeed, she ought 
perhaps to have been your wife rather than mine.’ 

“T cannot tell whether my own heart deceived me, 
but, as he uttered these words, I fancied that I could 
detect in the corner of his eye a lurking suspicion, the 
more hideous as it was not intended to be seen. If I 
was right, the expression lasted but for an instant,—so 
abrupt indeed were both its coming and gving, that 
thought itself could hardly overtake it,—and then all 
was again smooth and placid. The speech itself, how- 
ever, was sufficient to embarrass me, for I was at a loss 
not only how to reply, but how to understand it; so I 
stammered out something about behaving on all occa- 
sions to my father’s wife as her station in the family 
required. My father took no notice of these expressions. 
He thanged the subject, indeed, almost immediately ; 
and the remainder of our tete-d-tele passed off as such 
conferences were accustomed to do. 

“1 know not why I have dwelt thus minutely upon 
the occurrences which marked the commencement of 
Charlotte’s and my acquaintance. In themselves, I am 
aware that they possess few claims upon the notice of a 
stranger; yet their influence upon me was great and 
lasting—so lasting, indeed, as to control my entire des- 
tiny. They have left, too, an impression upon my mind 
so deep, that years will not suffice to blot it out, should 
years of a hated existence be forced upon me. But I 
will strive to write more concisely hereafter: I will 
dwell upon nothing which the nature of the task which 
{ have imposed upon myself will suffer me to pass by. 

“ Days, weeks, nay, months passed away without the 
occurrence of any incident particularly deserving of no- 
tice. For a time the course of gaiety in which he had 
embarked, was pursued by my father with steady reso- 
lution, and visits were frequently paid to our neighbours, 
as they in their turn were frequently entertained at home. 
But by degrees his old humour began again to obtain the 
ascendency over him. His pride and ill-humour broke 
out on more than one occasion, with a violence which no 
equal could endure; and his neighbours, as a necessary 
consequence, grew cold in civilities which seemed so 
little valued, and were so thanklessly received. ‘This 
change on their part operated only to rouse the natural 
implacability of histemper. A slight offered or reccived, 
sufficed to put an end at once to all farther intercourse 
with the offending party, no matter how gross and glaring 
the provocation might be. In this manner, first one, 
then another of our visiters fell off, till was left 
once more in the state of almost total solitude which for- 
merly distinguished it. 

“In proportion as this state of things attained its cli- 
max, my father’s retired and unsocial habits resumed 
their ascendency over himsclf. His voice recovered its 
natural tones; he rarely spoke except in anger, or which 
was infinitely worse, in bitter raillery. The society of 
his wife appeared to possess no charms for him, and mine 
he rather shunned than courted. We never saw him, 
indeed, except at meals, for his mornings were spent con- 
stantly in the library, and he retired thither again as soon 
as the dinner ended ; and as to any act of kindness or at- 
tention, neither the one nor the other received such at 
his hands. I ned not after this observe that the feeling 
so opposed to love, which I had struggled to subdue, 
again oppressed me as often as a thought of my father 
occurred ; whilst poor Charlotte’s dread of him became 
before long too conspicuous to be concealed. 

“ The consequence of all this was, that she and I were 





thrown continually upon one another for society, for con- 
solation, I had almost said for support; whilst the reserve 
which had hitherto subsisted between us melted gra- 
dually away. 

“ Instead of separating for the rest of the morning, as 
we had been accustomed to do at the breakfast table, we 
found ourselves occupying the same apariment—she 
busied with her needle or her pencil, and I reading aloud 
the’work of some author equally a favourite with both. 
Then came the time of exercise; and our walks, our 
rides, our drives, were felt to possess many additional at- 
tractions, now that they were taken, not separately, but 
together. Music, too, lent its powerful attractions. Our 
tastes here, as in literature, accorded; and the 
which she sang with the liveliest satisfaction to herself, 
were listened to by me with a feeling too deep even for 
tears. Need I say how all this ended? Wedded to one 
whom she had never loved, whose years alone had been 
sufficient obstacle to a union so revolting, and treated, 
even within a few months from her bridal day, not with 
indifference only, but with harshness and brutality ; can 
it be wondered at, if she unconsciously gave to another 
that which was no longer hers to give? » No; even 
though that other was the son of her husband, and, as a 
necessary consequence, a being from whom she was di- 
vided by a gulf never to be passed—who can blame her? 
She but obeyed the impulses which nature has implanted 
in every bosom ; and obeying them without a conscious- 
ness of the results to which they lead, she was mnocent. 
But for me—no such excuse was mine. I saw the chasm 
before me—plainly, clearly, saw it. I knew even from 
the first, that to remain near her, yet retain the mastery 
over myself, was impossible. Then why did I not leave 
her? Why did I not abandon my home for ever ?—a 
home which till she entered it, possessed no attractions, 
and which now that she was there, ought to have been 
regarded with horror. I cannot answer these questions. 
There was a spell upon me, which drove me on, with 
eyes open and senses wide awake, into the abyss that 
some power higher than my own will had prepared for 
me; and I followed its impulse, like a sheep led to the 
slaughter, without so much as making one struggle to 
resist it. 

“In this manner the remaining portion of summer 
rolled on, and autumn came in, with all his variegated 
hues and sombre beauty. How delicious were the walks 
which we took at that glorious season, amidst groves dark 
with deeaying foliage! How soothing were the moments 
which we spent under some tall beech, or umbrageous 
elm, whilst the dead leaves shaken from the branches at 
every breath, fell one by one at our feet! True, the 
thought of parting came but too frequently into our 
minds, for the period of my sojourn at home was draw- 
ing rapidly to a close; but the parting hour was yet by 
several weeks distant; and when did young hearts learn 
to anticipate distress? Never: at those blessed moments, 
(for blessed I must still regard them,) every thing was 
forgotten beyond the events of the passing hour. Yet 
let me not be misunderstood. Never had there passed 
between us one word, one syllable, one allusion which 
the angels of light would have blushed to witness. Our 
love, if such it must be called, was wholly unmixed with 
every earthly and debasing passion. She was to me an 
object of adoration—an idol—to be gazed upon in holy 
rapture, but with a rapture sanctified by: the most pro- 
found respect ; whilst to her, I was as the brother of her 
affections—the friend on whom alone she leaned for aid 
in her difficulties, and consolation in her griefs. Could 
there be aught impure in the intercourse of persons ac- 
tuated by these sentiments, and these only? Why was 
was it, then, that such moments never failed to bring in 
their train, hours of agony and remorse ? 

“The fatal period, so often thought of, and to which 
every allusion had been, as it were studiously avoided, 
came at last. ‘The middle of October,arrived, and brought 
with it the necessity for my immediate abandonment of 
and return to college. For some days previously, 
our intercourse, though not less constant than before, had 
been accompanied with a degree of restraint perfectly 
novel. ‘The truth is, that we were equally desirous of 
hiding the sorrow of which both were equally conscious, 
and the effort necessary to ensure success, caused us to 
appear strange in each other’s eyes. But the attempt, 
though nobly made, and for a while steadily persevered 
in, proved ultimately useless. Feeling, if it be really 
strong, will break through every restraint both of pru- 
dence and duty ; and ours were far too impetuous not to 
sweep all such barriers before them. 

“Jt was now the day preceding that which had been 
fixed for the commencement of my journey. It was 








Sunday, too-—that day of holy rest, which in the country, 
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at least, never dawns witho ut bringing a blessing along 
with it both upon man and beast; and Charlotte and my- 
self, according to our invariable practice, attended divine 
service together. My father was not of the party; in- 
deed, many years had elapsed since he last beheld the 
interior of a church, of which, and of the clergy, it was 
too much his custom, if he spoke at all, to speak in terms 
of contempt. 

“Not at any moment of my life was I conscious of 
devotional feelings deeper or more engrossing than came 
over me on this occasion. I prayed, I say not fervently, 
but bitterly; the very tears made their way through the 
hands in which my face was buried; my whole soul 
seemed abstracted from earthly considerations, and even 
Charlotte was, for a time, forgotten. How she was af- 
fected I know not; for, from the commencement of the 
‘service to its close, I never once beheld her, so entirely 
‘was my attention given up to the solemn business in 
which I was engaged. 

“ We did not return home as soon as the service con- 
cluded ; but Charlotte passing her arm through mine, we 
auntered on towards our favourite retreat in the beech- 
wood. We'sat down as usual, just within the shelter of 
the grove, on a mound from whence a view of the whole 
landscape could be obtained, whilst we were ourselves 
concealed from observation. The day was beautifully 
mild and serene; there was not a cloud in the sky, nor 
a breath of air astir sufficiently violent to shake a with- 
ered leaf from its stem. A universal silence was around 
us, broken only by the full, clear, and melodious notes of 
a thrush, which poured, from a brake hard by, a torrent 
of natural music. We looked abroad, too, upon a scene 
of no ordinary beauty—upon herds of deer quietly graz- 

»ing—upon the modest church, more than half concealed 
in the grove that encircled it—upon hamlets, villages, 
and solitary cottages, reposing in the sanctity of the sab- 
bath ; but of human beings not a trace could be discerned. 
There was something in this perfect solitude particularly 
affecting to persons in our situation: we did not inter- 
rupt it by any attempt at conversation, to which we felt 
ourselves quite unequal, but sat in silence, whilst visions 
the most melancholy passed over our minds, like the 
shadows of clouds on a summer’s day over the side of a 


“ At last, the gradual inclination of the sun towards the 
west, warned us that it was time to quit the spot. We 
rose as if by common consent, to obey the impulse, just 
as his disk reached the horizon; and we stood motionless 
whilst it sank lower and lower, till it wholly disappeared. 
It was then that for the first time I ventured to speak: 
what I said I know not; I believe it was some common- 
place remark, such as the circumstances of the case call- 
ed forth,—as that I should be far away when next she 
beheld the sun set, or something to that purport; but it 
appeared as if the tones of my voice were alone required 
to break the spell which had so long bound us, and to 
cause the feelings of both, hitherto painfully repressed, to 
overflow. Charlotte burst into tears. Instinctively I 
threw my arm round her waist—a movement which she 
sought not to prevent, and then she laid her head upon 
my shoulder and wept bitterly. I cannot pretend to de- 
scribe wht I felt at that moment; I could not speak 
comfort to her, for my own tears choked my utterance ; 
but I pressed her to my heart, as if it were there, and 
there only, that she must read the secret which my lips 
refused to reveal. 

*“ We stood thus for several moments; not a sentence 
had been spoken by either, though both were too fully 
aware of the issue to which matters had been driven; 
when Charlotte, by a desperate effort, checked her weep- 
ing, and raising her head from my shoulder, proposed 
that we should return home. I obeyed without hesita- 
tion, and giving her my arm, we set forward in the di- 
rection of the house. We had just cleared the wood, 
when, happening to look back, I perceived the figure of 
a man passing with apparent eaution to the right,—and 
a single glance served to convince me that it was my 
father. A horrible consciousness struck at once to my 
heart. I permitted Charlotte’s arm to drop from mine, 
my senses all but forsook me, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that 1 prevented myself from falling to the ground. 
Alarmed at my condition, though ignorant of its cause, 
she shricked aloud, and addressed to me in her agony, 
terms such as she ought never to have employed, nor I 
permitted. The words, not less than the manner of the 
speaker, restored to me at once my self-command. I 

received that she had not observed the spectacle which 
Pad so dreadfully shocked me; and determined not to 
distress her by any intimation of the truth, I pretended 
that a sudden dizziness had come over me, to which I 


every trace of tears from her cheeks; and once more 
taking her arm in mine, led her, at a quick pace, to the 
house: a 

_ “We parted in the hall, Charlotte going to the draw- 
ing room, whilst I hurried off to my own apartment, to 
indulge in a train of ideas more hideous than had ever 
yet entered into my mind. Could it be that my father 
entertained any suspicion of my honour, or his wife’s 
fidelity? Could he act the part of a spy upon us, all the 
while that he pretended to desire our intimacy? Above 
all, was it possible for him to have witnessed all that 
passed in the beech-wood? What then? Had we been 
guilty of any deed, or spoken a single word, of which 
there was real cause to be ashamed? No! Whatever 
our feelings might have been, at least they were not dis- 
closed ; and the embrace,—was it more than the peculiar 
circumstances in which we stood authorised? Had I 
done aught besides what was enjoined upon me, in be- 
having towards Charlotte as a brother, and a friend ? 
And was it not natural, on the eve of parting, that we 
should exhibit some such proofs that we looked forward 
to the separation with regret? All these questions I 


strove to answer to my own satisfaction; but there was 
a fiend in the back ground which continually reminded 
me, that the answers, though true in letter, were false in 
spirit. How conscience does make cowards of us! | Had 
my own heart been able to acquit me, there would have 
been nothing in nature besides capable of stirring up one 
painful reflection; but my heart did not acquit me, and 
all my anticipations were, in consequence, terrible. 
thought of the injury I had done, and of its probable 
punishment—a punishment to be poured out not upon 
me alone, for that I could have borne, but upon one dearer 
to me than life—to secure whose happiness I would have 
been content to sacrifice not only present peace, but eter- 
nity itself. I thought of Charlotte, not merely neglected 
and occasionally chid, as was her fate now; but upbraid- 
ed, insulted, disgraced, turned out upon a cold world, 
with a reputation blasted, and a broken heart, whilst I, 
the miserable cause of all this, could not offer to her so 
much as the last refuge of the guilty and the desperate. 
Maddened with the horrid picture, | threw myself with 
my face upon the bed, my whole frame shaking in con- 
vulsive agony, till the sweat-drops stood upon my brow 
like dew, and my brain burned as if it had been on fire. 


I 


“ By degrees, however, hope, that inextinguishable 


principle in minds not utterly seared, began to exert its 
influence. 
my father was really suspicious, or that, being so, he had 
watched our proceedings; still less had conclusive evi- 
dence appeared, that our proceedings on that day were 
observed. At the moment when I saw him, he was too 
far removed from the spot where we had sat, to overhear 
our conversation, had such passed between us ; and the 
shape of the wood was, I felt confident, such, as to screen 
our very figures from his observation. Should the case 
be so, then all might yet be well, and I should leave 
Charlotte exposed to no greater risks and miseries than 
were already about her. But should it not,—I would 
not receive that impression again. There was some- 
thing within, which whispered that all could not be lost. 
We were not sufficiently guilty to merit utter perdition ; 
and Heaven was too just to destroy on account of errors 
purely involuntary, and only of the mind. No,no; my fears 
had been too excessive, and I did wrong to indulge 
them. At all events, there was no advantage to be de- 
rived from the anticipation of evil; of the coming of 
which, if it were to come, I should soon receive tokens 
not to be misunderstood ; so I determined to command 
myself, and to be guided in my judgment of what was 
likely to fall out, by the behaviour of my father when 
we met. 


There were no proofs before me, either that 


“ Thus reasoning, I made haste to change my dress, 


and descended to the dining room. Just as I reached 
the door of his apartment, my father came forth, and I 
found, that however sturdy resolutions may be whilst the 
necessity of acting up to them is remote, they hold but 
an insecure 
heart beat quick, and I would have passed on; but he 
spoke, and agitated as I was, I retained my senses suffi- 
ciently about me to be aware that the moment of trial 
had arrived—I stopped. His observation was one of or- 
dinary salutation merely. He hoped that I had had a 
pleasant walk—said that the sun set beautifully, and pre- 
dicted an agreeable day for my journey on the morrow ; 
and he did so in a tone perfectly calm 
deed, if any thing, with more of kindness in it than he 
had of late cared to show. 
been removed from my chest. I breathedagain. I was 
like a person to whom liberty is unexpectedly restored,— 
like a criminal reprieved on the very scaffold. Hope for 


round if suddenly put to the test. My 


d natural: in- 


I felt as’ if a mountain had 


once had not deceived me; and my suspicions we 
proved to be groundless. With a light step and a jo 4 
countenance, I continued my course to the dining sem 
and I sat down to table a happier man than I had been 
during many weeks before. 

“ Moods of the mind, whether gay or melancholy, ar 
surely infectious, where persons who take a real intent 
in each other’s welfare are met together. We had not 
long been seated, when the dejection which at first mark. 
ed Charlotte’s air, gradually cleared away, and she joined 
cheerfully in the conversation, of which { was the prime 
mover and the chief supporter. My father, too, seem 
ed to have laid aside for a time his constitutional coldness, 
that he might make the last evening of my sojourn ah 
agreeable one ; indeed so affectionate was his manner to- 
wards both Charlotte and myself, that had I not been 
under the influence of false excitement, that very afer. 
tion would have stung me to the quick. I was, how. 
ever, too happy in the discovery that my fears were 
without foundation, to permit any consideration of minor 
moment to ruffle me ; and hence I acted and spoke, not 
like one about to quit a place endeared tohim by themost 
tender associations, but as if the journey to be taken 
were one of pleasure. My father rallied me in this: 
Charlotte, too, threw out some hints which I could net 
misunderstand :—but I answered both in the same tone 
of levity, and then changed the subject. That the ex- 
citement might not abate, I drank wine profusely ; and 
my father, though usually abstemious, encouraged me in 
so doing by imitating my example. By and by, Char. 
lotte quitted us. There was a slight flutter of the pulse 
as the door closed after her,—a slight sense of apprehen- 
sion, that a second trial was at hand.;, but nothing what- 
ever occurring to justify the suspicion, I again became 
re-assured ; and we again plied the bottle,, till I certainly, 
and my father, to all appearance,, beeame considerably 
enlivened. But we broke up from our orgie at last, and 
following Charlotte to the saloon,,.the rest of the evening 
was spent in listening to Handel’s exquisite music, ren- 
dered doubly sublime by being expressed in the tones of 
a voice to which those of the seraphim were Harsh. and 
inharmonious. 

“ It was drawing late, and! all appeared to feel that 
the parting moment was come ;, for it was necessary for 
me to set out at an hour when few even of the do- 
mestics would be stirring. I did my best to appear 
calm ; I even strove to keep up the gaiety of countenance: 
which during the last hour or’ two had been: wom in 
mockery of a heavy heart. Charlotte likewise struggled 
hard to repress her grief; and she succeeded so well, 
that not a tear burst from the lids,. beneath: which:a tor. 
rent lay imprisoned. My father was the first to speak. 
‘Good night, Charles,’ said he,. holding: out his hand; 
‘there is nothing to be gained by prolonging a scene 
like this. Part we must; and though it be for a short 
time, to part is never agreeable. Go, kiss your mother— 
pooh—pooh—kiss Charlotte, and telt her not to break. 
her heart, for you will return to us at Christmas.’ 

“ T had replied to the squeeze of his hard,. and was 
preparing to salute Charlotte, when the latter part 
of his speech attracted my notice. It had never been 
customary for me‘ to visit home during any of the shorter 
vacations. These I usually spent either in: Cambridge, 
or in town, or with some of my college friends, whose 
residences were not so remote as mine frem the seat of 
learning ; and the invitation to deviate now from an es 
tablished practice, could not but forcibly strike me. 1 
looked at my. father suspiciously,.but there was an air of 
absolute frankness about him which fully satisfied me 
that the invitation was not given invidiously. Still I 
hesitated how to answer him. God knows, my incline 
tions were not doubtful; had I acted as they pointed 
out, F should have at once elosed with the proposition,. 
no matter how pregnant with misehief; but there was 
an apprehension, suggested by conscience alone, lest my 
motives might be read, which caused me to appear w- 
decided, if I really was not so. 

“*You do not mean to deny us the pleasure of your 
company at Christmas?’ asked my father ; ‘ I aim’ sure 
both Charlotte and J] shall mope to death till we see you 
again. Try, my love, try your influence with this truant, 
who seems to quit his home with smiles, and.looks for- 
ward to his return. with tears.’ Hs 

“ Charlotte spoke. Her words were pronounced with 
difficulty, and the tone of her voice was low and plain- 
tive; but it penetrated to my very heart, and put 
jeopardy all my artificial composure. * You will not 
rejeet your father’s invitation ?’ said’ she : ‘ for my sake, 
not less than his, do not refuse him: what he asks.’ It 
was not without a desperate effort that I restrained my- 
self; but I. did restrain myself'so far as to reply, m1. 








was occasionally subject. I then urged her to clear away 
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eant 
ies I could not think of standing out. 
r, that to dissemble much longer would be impos- 
ble. 1 accordingly took her hand, imprinted upon her 


to be that of indifference, that apainst such 
I felt, 


= 
m 


tone 


Sheek a cold, formal kiss, then snatching up my candle, 

hurried away to the privacy of my own apartment. 

« [ need not say that to me that was a night of intense 
and overwhelming misery. The steps which I had 
taken to support my courage, however effectual they 

ight have been at the moment, told, now that I was 
alone, fearfully against me; for the excitement produced 

wine soon evaporated, and left me more than ever a 

to despondency and self reproach. I could not lie 
down; I did not so much as think of undressing ; but, 
with a brain distracted by a thousand fearful forebodings, 
and a fever raging through every vein, paced my cham- 
ber backwards and forwards, with the step of a maniac. 

Yet the images which passed through my mind that 

ight, left no marked or definite form behind them. I 
believe indeed that they were too wild to assume a defi- 
site form,—that they were rather the shadows of terri- 
ble ideas, than ideas themselves,—vague, indistinct, un- 
certain, pointing to nothing tangible, nor resting upon 
uy palpable foundation, but painful as the operations of 
aconfused dream, when nothing more is remembered 
than that it was the source of exquisite distress. The 
truth is, that though conscience might have told a hide- 
ous tale, I was not sufficiently brave to let her voice be 
heard. Had I possessed courage enough, or candour 

h, to listen to that monitor, the cause of my agony 
would have been at once displayed, and possibly all that 
followed might have been avoided; but I closed my ears 
against a warning note, which would have sounded harsh- 
ly in proportion to its truth, and I have paid the full 
penalty of my own weakness. 

“] pass over the events which immediately followed, 

ly because I myself retain of them but an indistinct 
recollection, and partly because, were the case otherwise, 
the detail could excite no interest in the mind of a stran- 
get. Let it suffice to state, that morning found me thus 
occupied, not a single preparation having been made for 
my journey, and that when the arrival of the carriage 
was announced, I only began to take steps, which under 
other circumstances would have been taken many hours 
before. Notwithstanding the delay thus occasioned, 
however, I saw nothing either of my father or Charlotte. 

Ithink their usual hour of descending to the breakfast- 

room had arrived previous to my departure,—I am 
almost confident that it had; yet they made not their ap- 
pearance, and the very shutters of their apartments re- 
mained closed as I passed under them. 1 did not look 
upagain; on the contrary, | threw myself back in the 
chaise with the firm determination of forcing my 
thoughts into another channel :—how far I succeeded 
need not be told. 

“At noon on the following day, I reached Cambridge ; 
but how changed in every respect since last I traversed 
its venerable streets! I had been an enthusiast once in 
the studies of the place; I had aspired to the attainment 
of academic honours, and was not without a hope of suc- 
ceeding to the utmost; whilst at the same time no man 
ever entered more freely into the gaieties, nor enjoyed 
more heartily the society of his fellow-students. Now I 
loathed them all: my books were neglected; my friends 
were avoided; I shut myself up in my chambers, a 
gloomy and discontented wretch, that I might ponder in 
solitude upon the single and horrible idea which began 
about this time to take possession of my mind. 

_“There are few ancient houses which have not a tra- 
ditionary saying handed down from generation to gene- 
tation, with which, in some way or other, the fate of the 
tace is supposed to be connected. As I have already 
stated, ours was one of the oldest families in the north 
of England, as it had formerly been one of the most 
‘powerful; and we were not without our ominous pro- 
heey, though when, or on what occasion spoken, I 
never heard. You must know that we bear as a device 
‘Upon our shield, three young falcons, with a falcon like- 
wise for our crest. Whether the rhyme has reference 
to these circumstances, no one presumed to say; but 
there was a distich well-known in the family, which ob- 
tained an increased importance in consequence of the 
“oincidence, and which was supposed to forebode, that 
at some period or other, the house of would be- 
«ome violently extinct. It was this: 

‘The —- of — sal rue the hour, 
When the young hawk harries the old hawk’s bower. 

“I have said that this venerable distich was well- 
own to every member of the family. It had been re- 
peated to me a hundred times, at least, b my nurse ; 
andeven my father, during an occasional goon of good 





humour, had more than once alluded to it; but, as may 
well be believed, it never made upon me a greater im- 
pression than any other couplet of similar import and 
antiquity. Now, however, the case was different. I be- 
gan to see it in the prophetic character which had all 
along been affixed to it by others. I took particular no- 
tice of its fitness, with reference to the armorial bearings 
of the house; and as the allusion could hardly be to an 
ordinary spoliation, my excited imagination was not 
slow in discovering another and more apt point of ten- 
dency. To speak out at once,—I fancied that the day 
of our house’s downfall had come,—that I was the mis- 
creant by whose sacrilegious means its ruin was to be 
effected,—that I had already harried the nest of my fa- 
ther, by stealing away the affections of his wife, and that 
the penalty threatened would not fail to be exacted. No 
language would do justice to the effect produced upon 
me by this hideous conviction. I have sat motionless 
during an entire morning, ruminating upon the prophe- 
cy till all faith in the power of my own will to regulate 
my actions vanished; and I have risen, not furious, nor 
even excited, but calmly and deliberately convinced, that 
there was a path before me in which I could not avoid 
to walk, though the precipice to which it conducted was 
not for an instant concealed. 

“It was not customary between my father and my- 
self to keep up any frequent or regular epistolary com- 
munication. In case either party had business to tran- 
sact with the other, then indeed the usual silence was 
broken; but letters of affection merely had never passed 
between us, from the hour at which I first quitted home 
for school. Under these circumstances, I had no right 
to expect that any notice of what might be passing at 
——— would be transmitted to me; and as often as | 
permitted sober reason to exert her power, this truth 
failed not to come conspicuously into view. But sober 
reason possesses but a very interrupted, as well as feeble 
influence, over a mind engrossed by one tumultuous and 
fatal passion. Morning after morning I examined my 
breakfast-table for that which was not, and ought not to 
have been looked for there; and on each occasion I felt 
as if some serious injury had been done, such as I was 
justified in desiring to revenge. In short, I ceased 
either to think or act like a man in his senses,—I be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, insane. 

“Slowly and drearily the time rolled on; but, slow 
and dreary as was its progress, it drew gradually to a 
close. It was now that a wild joy, scarcely more en- 
durable than the despair which preceded it, began to as- 
sert its supremacy over me. In a few days more I 
should be again an inhabitant of the same dwelling with 
her to whom I felt myself bound by ties stronger than 
any human connection acknowledges; and what to me 
was every consideration besides? I was no longer 
master of myself. The subject of a prophecy—marked 
out by destiny itself for one particular course—how was 
it possible for me to avoid my fate? and though that fate 
should envelope in it the ultimate misery both of myself 
and those most dear to me, how was I answerable? 
Such were the strange thoughts which pressed them- 
selves upon me with an energy not to be resisted, and 
such the frame of mind into which I had fallen, when I 
once more quitted the university for the place of my 
birth. 

“Tt was a clear frosty morning. the sun was shining 
brightly, and the earth, covered with a coat of hard crisp 
snow, was glittering as if overspread with diamonds, 
when I arrived at the well-remembered lodge. The 
gate was opened, as it had been before, by the pretty 
country girl, who, as formerly, dropped me her neatest 
curtsey as the carriage rolled through; nor could my 
eye discover any alteration in the form and aspect of 
things around, greater than the change of season was 
calculated to produce. There was something satisfacto- 
ry in this; why I knew not; but as the postilion drove 
at the full speed of his horses, though even then at a 
pace tedious and wearisome to my impatience, I felt as 
composed and happy as a man can be under such circum- 
stances. By and by, the wicket was passed and the 
turning made, and I was once more in front of the home 
of my fathers. It was now for the first time, when the 
sound of the bell smote upon my ear, that my heart flut- 
tered violently ; indeed, so great was my agitation, that, 
after the door had been opened and the steps let down, I 
found considerable difficulty in alighting, I exerted 
myself, however, strenuously to hide this agitation, and 
strove to assume, as I proceeded, an air of extreme com- 
posure, with so much success that the peculiar expres- 
sion of the servant’s countenance as he looked me in the 
face, though noticed plainly enough, did not discompose 


“¢ Your master and mistress are well, I hope?’ said 
I, in what I meant to be a careless tone. 

“ «My master is well, sit,’ said the man, * but— 
“*But what?’ exclaimed 1, forgetting in a moment 
the resolution which I had jast formed. *Speak out, 
man, at once—your mistress—’ 

“ «Has been extremely ill for some weeks past,’ repli- 
ed he, ‘and is now, I fear, at the point of death.’ 

“T heard no more. I threw my hat upon the table, 
and brashing past the servant, ran with the speed of 
thought up stairs. In an instant I was at the door of 
her apartment: it was ajar; and without considering the 
consequences which might accrue, I pushed it open. 
There was no attendant in waiting. The curtains were 
drawn closely round the bed; and the blinds let down, 
with the shutters half closed, threw a dismal light over 
the chamber. There was a dull noise, too, as of one 
who breathed with difficulty or in a slumber; and a 
slight movement of the bed-clothes served to indicate 
that the former, not the latter, was the cause. Madden- 
ed with apprehensions, I knew not of what, I hastily 
pulled back the hangings: it was a desperate deed, and 
desperately done; but it roused the sufferer from her le- 
thargy. She opened her eyes, they fell upon my coun- 
tenance, and I was immediately recognised. One shriek 
told this—a shriek shrill, loud, terrible ;—there was an 
effort, too, to rise—a movement as if to meet the em- 
brace which was offered, but it failed. Before my ex- 
tended arms could reach her, she fell back upon the 
pillow—she was dead. 

“T saw this, yet I saw it with eyes dry as they are 
now. I looked upon her pale, smooth forehead, beauti- 
ful even in death; yet not a drop fell from my burning 
balls ;—and I kissed her cold lips, calmly, as 1 would 
have kissed the block of marble. I had no power to 
weep; but, had the case been otherwise, the fountain of 
my tears would have been instantly congealed by the 
scene which followed. I was gazing upon the wreck of 
all that once was lovely and loveable, when a hand laid 
roughly upon my shoulder, caused me to turn round. 
My father stood beside me. There was an expression 
in his face of every evil passion by which the human 
heart is capable of being wrung ;—hatred, malice, pride, 
fury,—triumph likewise, hellish triumph, was in his eye, 
as he looked sometimes at the corpse of his wife, and 
sometimes at his son. 

“ *Wretch! said he at last, ‘behold thy handywork! 
Look at that frail but beautiful image, and know that 
thy villany has wrought this deed—thy villany, I say— 
thine! Think you that I could not see through the 
flimsy disguise with which you sought to blind me? 
Think you that my eye was not upon you in all your 
lonely walks and secret meetings? Have I not witness- 
ed your warm embracings, heard your protestations, 
watched your very looks, read your very thoughts? 
Villain! traitor! miscreant! begone. Quit my presence 
for ever; and may the curse of a father weigh upon your 
spirit, till it drag you to the earth!’ 

“There was a spell upon me which I could not resist 
even for a moment. I heard him out—I heard him 
pronounce a sentence which I felt to be just,—and I saw 
that fate had accomplished its purpose. With a deliberate 
step, I quitted the chamber of the dead. I spoke to no 
one, but, hurrying from the house, became from that hour 
a wanderer and an outcast. I would have committed 
suicide, had I possessed the power ; but on more occasions 
than one I found, that the power to die, at least by my 
own hand, was denied me. In this plight, I wandered from 
place to place, sleeping under sheds and in barns, but 
shunning as much as possible every inhabited spot, till 
chance, or the fatality which has guided me from my 
birth, brought me to Braeburn Lees. I had been then 
for several weeks a vagabond ; my money was expended; 
and even my clothes had been in part disposed of, to 
procure the means of subsistence ; when the idea of en- 
listing as a common soldier occurred to me. I obeyed 
it; and with the consequences which have followed, you 
are already acquainted.” 


—>— 


CHAPTER V. 


The last gleam of daylight served only to render the 
characters of this manuscript visible, and I de 
almost as soon as I had finished the perusal. I leave 
you to judge of the effect which that perusal produced 
upon me. If I felt interested in the fate of the unhappy 
youth before, my interest was now increased a hundred 
fold; and I rose from the ground fully bent upon saving 
him from the degradation of the lash, at all hazards. I de- 
termined, indeed, should other measures fail, to put the 
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manuscript itself into the hands of the commanding 
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efficer, who could not possess the common feelings of a 
man, yet inflict so debasing a punishment upon the 
writer. Full of this notion, 1 made all haste to the can- 
tonments; and | reached them just in time to ascertain, 
that the colonel had set out an hour before upon a visit 
to General Craufurd, and that he was not expected to re- 
tarn before midnight. 

It was with a sensation of no ordinary disappointment, 
that I turned my back from his quarters. 

My first idea was tosit up till he should return, and then 
at every risk to force my way into his presence, and plead 
the young man’s cause vehemently, as I felt it. Buta 
minute’s reflection served to convince me, that with a 
man of his temperament, such a course, so far from be- 
ing productive of good, would only bring about much 
evil. That he would refuse to listen to my story, I knew 
the individual too well not to believe ; or if he did listen, 
it would be in that frame of mind to which a man gives 
way, when, having made up his mind how to act, he 
nevertheless consents to hear the justice of his decision 
denied, or its policy called in question. That scheme 
was therefore abandoned almost as soon as it had been 
formed. But, between it and permitting things to take 
their course, one only alternative remained, and to that, 
after considerable doubts as to its efficacy, I made up 
my mind to have recourse. It was our custom at this 
time, as it invariably is with the divisions in the front of 
an army, to get a arms every morning an hour be- 
fore dawn; and I determined to make use of that breath- 
ing space for the purpose of making the colonel aware 
of all the circumstances which had affected myself so 
deeply. 

Nothing occurred that night, either to myself or Jack- 
son, worthy of repetition; the latter sent no message to 
me, nor, as far as I could ascertain, took any other step, 
to forward his own interests, but waited in silent indiffer- 
ence the issues of the morrow, be they what they might. 
As I afterwards heard, indeed, he appeared not unaware 
of the nature of the sentence which was awarded him, 
yet, with a coolness for which it would not be easy to 
account, sat down satisfied under the weight of his des- 
tiny. For myself, I retired to bed at my usual hour, and 
though for a time anxiety kept me awake, habit gra- 
dually asserted its influence, and I slept soundly. 

It was still dark as pitch when the orderly sergeant 
entered the room to say, that the regiment was getting 
under arms. I sprang to my feet at the first summons, 
and hastily dressing myself, sallied forth to take my 
station at the head of my company: in five minutes after, 
a close column was formed upon the brow of the height, 
on which the corps remained till daylight began to 
appear ; when the men being ordered to pile their arms, 
the officers were permitted to fall out, and to meet in 
groups, as was their custom, on the flank of the battalion. 
Now was my time for bringing forward Jackson’s case ; 
and I did not neglect it. I hastened to the spot where 
the colonel stood, being resolved at once to entreat his 
perusal of the young man’s narrative ; but before I could 
reach him an aide-de-camp rode up, and my oppertunity 
was lost. The aide-de-camp said only a few words and 
then rode on,—but these were words of moment, for the 
colonel instantly mounted his horse, and ordered the re- 
giment to stand to its arms. This was of course done, and 
done promptly ; but minute after minute passing by, and 
nothing of moment occurring, the colonel seemed to doubt 
the correctness of the information which he had just 
received, and, having warned the men not to straggle, 
nor take off their accoutrements till farther notice, he 
dismissed the parade. In an instant all hurried back to 
their quarters, and addressed themselves in good earnest 
to their morning meal. : 

Another opportunity was now prescnted to me, of 
which I gladly availed myself. Having waited till I saw 
the colonel enter his quarters, I hastened after him, and, 
though no especial favourite, was not refused admission. 
The first sentence that I uttered, however, was allto which 
he would listen. 

“ Captain Chakott,” said he sternly, “I heard your in- 
tercession in favour of that man yesterday, and I told you 
at the moment how I intended to act. I have only to 
add, that, were he my own brother, he should receive 
the full amount of his sentence.” 

I would have still persisted in my suit, holding out at 
the same time the packet; but he made a motion with 
his hand that I should desist, and would listen to me no 
farther. I walked away more than halfdesirous to learn 
that Jackson had deserted. 

No fresh alarm occurring, and the time appointed for 
the punishment being arrived, the bugles sounded. The 
call on such occasions is seldom obeyed with much 


are few indeed who take pleasure in the spectacle which 
a military punishment presents; nor was the regiment 
more active in assembling now, than at other and similar 
moments. But it did assemble in due time. A square 
was then formed, the officers standing in the centre ; and 
in a few minutes after, the prisoner was introduced under 
the charge of the guard. 

There was now a solemn and fearful silence, whilst 
the colonel giving the word “ attention!” proceeded to 
read aloud the minutes and sentence of the court. These 
were listened to by the regiment with an involuntary 
shudder; by the prisoner with an intensity of feeling, 
which all his assumed composure failed to conceal. His 
cheeks were flushed, his lip quivered, his eye rolled 
round the assembly, as if its movements were beyond the 
influence of his own control; and his limbs, though 
they did not quiver, were restless and uneasy, like the 
forefeet of a hunter when checked as the view-halloo is 
given. No sooner, however, had the reading ceased, 
than he resumed, as if by magic, a perfect command of 
himself, and turned upon his commanding officer a glance, 
beneath which the eye of the latter, though bold and 
proud, seemed to quiver. “ You have heard your sen- 
tence, sir,” said the colonel, “and now I have only to 
observe, that were you my nearest relative, not one lash 
of rag number awarded you should be abated. Strip, 
sir? 

“ Never!” replied Jackson haughtily. ‘Had I been 
guilty of any crime against God or man, I should have 
submitted quietly even to this;—but circumstanced as I 
am, the lash at least shall leave no debasing mark upon 
me.” As he uttered these words, he sprang with the 
agility ofa roe fromthe party surrounding him, and rushed 
furiously and desperately against the levelled bayonets of 
the square. In an instant the firelock of one man was 
wrenched from his grasp; and consequences the most 
fatal must have ensued, had not the attention of all, not 
even excepting the prisoner himself, been suddenly drawn 
away by a sound, the nature of which there was no pos- 
sibility of mistaking. It was the report, first, of a soli- 
tary cannon, then of three others in rapid succession, and 
then, of a heavy and unintermitting roar of musketry. 
There required no messenger to assure us that the enemy 
was coming on. The colonel found time only to desire 
that the prisoner, who was again in custody, might be 
securely led to the rear, ere a mounted officer, breathless 
and covered with dust, arrived upon the ground ; and the 
battalion breaking hastily into column, pushed forward 
to assume its station in the line. 

I need scarcely remind you, that at the period to 
which my present narrative refers, Ciudad Rodrigo, after 
an obstinate defence, had fallen into the hands of the 
French, who in overwhelming numbers threatened an 
immediate advance upon the Portuguese capital. For 
some days past, indeed, they had been making move- 
ments sufficiently indicative that the moment of re-open- 
ing the campaign in real earnest was not very distant ; 
and the British army had, in consequence, becn kept in 
a condition for moving at the shortest notice. So lately 
as the 21st, they had pushed forward a strong column 
both of infantry and cavalry, which, occupying Valdela- 
mula, St. Pedro, and Villa Formosa, had caused our 
people to abandon and blow up the Fort of Conception ; 
and now our most advanced corps lay resting its lett 
upon Almeida, with its right, as well as its rear, covered 
by the Coa. Into that line we were pushed, and we took 
post in the centre, having a battalion of Cagadores on 
each flank, and the rocky bed of the river iunmediately 
behind us. 

We had not assumed our alignement many minutes, 
when oné of the most interesting military spectacles 
which it has been my good fortune to behold, opened 
upon us. Three British pickets, two of infantry, one of 
cavalry, had been posted considerably in advance of Al- 
meida—about half way between that fortress and the 
village of Villamula. ‘These having been attacked by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy, were of course com- 
pelled to fall back; and they now appeared, slowly and 
regularly retiring, before a perfect swarm of tirailleurs, 
supported by dense columns both of horse and foot. 
Nothing could exceed the cool and orderly manner in 
which that retrogression was conducted. Their retreat 
lay over a level plain, intersected here and there by 
hedges, stone walls, and enclosures, behind each of which, 
as it occurred, our people resolutely maintained them- 
selves, till the enemy, extending far beyond thcir flanks, 
began to threaten them in rear, when they were again 
under the necessity of running back, as quickly as they 
could, to the next cover. Nor was it to infantry alone 
that those brave men were opposed. As soon as the 


several squadrons of French dragoons dashing forw 
made various attempts to intercept our people as 
retreated from hedge to hedge, and from wall to w rd 
insomuch that on more than one occasion the skirmishers 
were compelled to throw themselves into circles and { 
withstand a charge as they best might. They were “4 
however, uniformly successful here. Some pri _ 
were unfortunately taken, and several brave men sabred; 
till at last the pickets found that farther opposition wa, 
useless, and they fell back behind the division, now deine 
out to receive the enemy. 

The French, finding us in position along the brow of 
the height, paused for a few minutes, as if to give their 
generals time to reconnoitre our arrangements, and to 
complete their own. That was a moment of deep and 
extraordinary interest, when, the firing having 
the hostile lines stood opposed to one another, in all the 
pomp and majesty of war in its most magnificent array: 
and many a bosom beat with anxiety and proud during, 
which within an hour was destined to cease beating be 
ever. But the pause, though strikingly fine, was not of 
long continuance. The French, sending off two lesser 
bodies to amuse the regiments on our flanks, drew 
opposite to our centre an immense column of infan 
supported, and in some degree intermixed, with several 
masses of cavalry ; and then, having saluted us with a 
warm discharge from thirteen or fourteen pieces of cap. 
non, pressed forward with a fury which we found it no 
easy matter to withstand. Of the events which imme. 
diately followed, I can offer no minute or accurate de. 
scription ; I saw only the flashes of our own and of the 
enemy’s muskets, and heard but the roar of fire-arms, 
like the rolling of a drum,—whilst a smoke dense as the 
heaviest fog that ever darkened the city of London, soon 
rendered every object beyond my immediate front in. 
visible. 


the increasing brilliancy of the fire trom the head of the 
enemy’s column proving that it drew every instant nearer 
and nearer. Our ranks, not very numerously supplied at 
the first, were now sadly thinned, and the tremendous 
shower of bullets thrown in upon us rendered it continu. 
ally thinner; when a sort of wild cry from the French, 
not a shout, but a confused commingling of voices in all 
tones, and without any regularity, gave notice that they 
were about to bring their bayonets to the charge. I can 
not accuse our men of want of courage at the very mo 
ment when I confess that they declined the challenge, 
Outnumbered to an immense degree, two thirds of their 
original strength cut off, or dispersed with the wounded, 
it was not to be expected that a single battalion would 
meet the rush of at least five thousand men, cheered for. 
ward, as these were, by the knowledge that a numerous 
cavalry was on theif flank, ready to act with them. Our 
people gave way. ‘There were no means of rallying 
them; no point indeed at which we could halt on this 
side the river ; so we fled in extreme confusion towards 
the bridge, by which alone the Coa could be crossed. 

It was well for us at this juncture, that the pickets, 
having formed in our rear, and being joined by parties 
from other corps, were enabled to oppose so much of a 
second line as to cover our retreat. Had it not been 0, 
we must, to a man, have surrendered or been cut to 
pieces; for the bridge, when we reached it, was literally 
choked up with fugitives, the Portuguese having fled 
some time before we gave way; and as it was, our re 
serve being finally driven in, the enemy were enabled to 
bring some guns to bear upon us, from the fire of which 
we suffered severely. Nevertheless the passage was, i 
the end, made good; and then having halted among 
some rocks and woods and broken ground, which over- 
hung the opposite bank, we again faced about to resist 
any attempts which might be made to pursue us farther. 
These, however, were neither numcrous nor desperate. 
Some squadrons of cavalry did indeed charge boldly t 
wards the bridge, pushing a troop across, but that troop 
was cut to pieces by a division of German Hussars, and 
the fire of our artillery checked the remainder. 

The cavalry being thus driven back, a few minutes 
pause ensued, during which General Craufurd, and the 
officers of his staff, rode along our line, encouraging 
men by their voices, and minutely examining their a 
rangement. In the mean while the enemy having te 
formed their solid column, began to crown the ridge 
the opposite height, and showed as if it were their inten- 
tion to force the passage of the bridge, and carry ou! 
position by assault; but they never once arrived within 
the reach of musketry. 

No sooner had the mass begun to move, than our al- 
tillery opened their fire, and with a precision far surpas* 








alacrity ; for, however obnoxious a criminal may be, there 


country began to epen sufficiently for cavalry to act, 


ing any thing of which I could have formed a concep: 








In this state things continued for perhaps ten minutes; : 
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tim. First, their shrapnells striking full into the centre 
of the column, caused large gaps to appear; then came 
the case and grape shot, literally sweeping down whole 
sections, till the enemy, panic-struck, first halted, then 
wavered, then fled over the ridge in the greatest confu- 
sion. This was the last effort made to drive us from our 
new alignement. Though the smoke from their bivouac 
showed that they stlll hovered near, no farther attempt 
was made to pass the Coa; and we, following their ex- 
ample, caused our men to pile their arms, and lay down 
to rest ‘about our watch fires. | 

It was not, however, General Craufurd’s design to 
await a renewal of the attack ; to which, indeed, he had 
exposed himself in direct opposition to the wishes of 
[ord Wellington. His business was to fall back with as 
little delay as possible upon the main body ; and that he 
made ready to accomplish as soon as a fitting opportu- 
nity should arrive, With this view our people were 

anded, as soon as darkness set in, to heap quanti- 
ties of fresh fuel upon their fires ; and then stealing one 
by one so far to the rear as that the blaze should not be- 
tray them, the different regiments formed quickly but 
silently into columns of march. That done, the guns, 

e, stores, and wounded, were sent off, and then 
jattalion after battalion, leaving a brief interval between 
the head of one and the cue of the other, took the road 
to Alverca. , 

There remains but little for me to add connected with 
the fate of the Gentle Recruit. Our columns having 
reached their new ground without molestation, and the 
enemy evincing no disposition to follow them up, ample 
time was afforded for mustering the several battalions, 
ad ascertaining the amount of our loss. When the 
regiment to which I was attached paraded, it was found 
that, among many others absent without leave, Jackson 
was not to be found. What had become of him, no one 
appeared accurately to know. It was ascertained, in- 
deed, that when the firing grew sharp, and the guard 
was called away to join their comrades, the prisoner, in- 
stead of embracing the opportunity of escape, hastily 
threw on his accoutrements, and followed. That he took 
part in the action, therefore, no one could doubt; but 
whether he fell, or was taken prisoner, or fled into the 
woods when our line was broken, remained a mystery. 
Nor was the mystery ever solved from that: day to this. 
His name was given in among the list of missing, and 
he was neither seen nor heard of afterwards. 


Major Chakott’s story being brought to a close, the 
company as in duty bound, spoke in high terms of its 
excellence, expressing themselves deeply indebted to the 
teller for the entertainment they had received. His 
health was drunk with the usual honours; after which, a 
general desire began to show itself, that, as the customary 
hour for breaking up was still distant, some other mem- 
ber of the mess would favour them with a legend, and at 
the solicitation of the company, the President called upon 
Captain Macdirk, who with great good humour began the 
following tale. 

——— 


Saratoga.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


Seldom has Montreal witnessed a scene of higher ex- 
citement, or more warlike bustle, than was presented to 
the eyes of its inhabitants on the morning of the 8th of 
June, 1777. The first streaks of dawn were just begin- 
uing to redden the eastern sky, when a deafening roll of 
drums, and clamour of bugles, roused men, women, and 
children from their slumbers; whilst soldiers, pouring in 
great numbers from almost every habitation, hastened to 
assume their well known stations. It was on this day, 
that General Burgoyne, having drawn together the whole 
of his army, and made the best preparations which cir- 
cumstances would allow for the transport of stores and 
Provisions, résolved to commence’ his march in the di- 
rection of Fort Ticonderoga; and to open a campaign, 
ftom which the most brilliant results were expected to 


_—_— 


* Mr. Gleig, for his facts and dates in the following narrative, has 
ho doubt been indebted to General Burgoyne’s “t State of the Expe- 
n from Canada,” and to the ‘ Letters and Memoirs relating to 
the war of American Independence, and the capture of the German 
troops at Saratoga, by Madame de Reidesel,” a translation of which 
from the German appeared in New York in 1827. It is rather an 
Imteresting book, and perhaps the only journal of the period from a 
female pen. We have added a few notes illustrative of the text. 
This story différently treated, would properly form part of a work, 
yet to be written, under the title of “‘ Romance of History, Ame- 
nea,” for which ample materials exist both in the northern and 
southern continents.— Ed. 


accrue to the cause of loyalty and British interests 
throughout America at large. 


The corps of which General Burgoyne assumed the 
command, consisted, as I need scarcely inform my pre- 
sent auditors, of rather more than seven thousand men. 
It was made up of three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-four British, three thousand and sixteen German 
soldicrs of the line; four hundred and seventy-three 
artillery-men, and two hundred and fifty Provincials ; 
and the train of guns attached to it, fell not short of 
forty pieces, including cannons, mortars, and royals, of 
all kinds and calibres. I know very well that in these 
times it is a common practice to speak slightingly of the 
equipments and general appearance of the troops which 
served during the first American war. No doubt, some 
of their appointments were ridiculous enough ; the little 
three cornered hat, for example, was but an inconvenient 
covering for a head liable to constant exposure both to 
sun and shower,—and the tight breeches and gaiters, 
with the long flapped coat, were not exactly calculated 
to give the greatest elasticity to the limbs, or freedom to 
the body. But in spite of these defects, if such they de- 
serve to be called, you must permit me, who have looked 
upon the soldiers of both periods, to declare, that I never 
beheld a finer or more imposing band than was brought 
on this eventful day under my observation. The men 
were, for the most part, in the prime of life, well made, 
robust, hardy, and active; they appeared to enjoy the 
finest health, and their spirits were mantling to the 
brim; whilst among the officers, one disposition, and 
one only, prevailed, from the hoary veteran down to the 
unfledged standard-bearer. They were all confident of 
success, and spoke and acted, not like persons embark- 
ing upon a business beset with perils, and of dubious 
issue, but as if a mere triumphal journey were before 
them. 

[ have said that this splendid regular army was ac- 
companied by two hundred and fifty Provincials, raised 
for the service immediately in view, and acting as 
militia only. These men, on whose acquaintance with 
the nature of Indian warfare, and the general face 
of the country, considerable reliance was placed, were 
not embodied into one corps or battalion ;on the con- 
trary, they were divided into four independent compa- 
nies, called Rangers, or Marksmen ; of which three were 
composed of Canadians, the descendants of Frenchmen, 
and officered by their own feudal chiefs, or Seigneurs,— 
whilst one, made up of Scottish emigrants, or the descen- 
dants of old soldiers who hadestablished themselves along 
the St Lawrence as settlers, was headed by a gallant con- 
trymen of their own, by name Fraser. The latter com- 
pany received, as without incurring the charge of undue 
partiality I may be permitted to assert that it deserved, 
marked attention from the general commanding. One 
hundred young men, unrivalled in point of bodily 
strength and activity, composed it; whose habits from 
their childhood had been such as to inure them to the 
duties of light troops, and whose aim with their own 
weapon, the rifle, was unerring. There was not an 
individual among them, 'who would have been at a loss 
to find his way, had he been east into the centre of 2 
wilderness, provided only he were informed in what 
direction the point to be attained lay, and could obtain 
a sight of the sun by day, and the stars by night ; and 
as to privations, cold, hunger, thirst, and bodily fatigue, 
they all to a man set such at defiance. It was my good 
fortune to commence my military career in that very 
distinguished company. Being nearly related to its 
commander, as well as his personal acquaintance, I readi- 
ly accepted his invitation to accompany him in the 
character of a volunteer: with the assurance, not from 
him only, but from those higher in rank and of superior 
influence, that the first commission which should fall va- 
cant, should be conferred upon me. 

A young soldier is seldom very tardy in obeying the 
signal which summons him to the opening of his maiden 
campaign. The night of the 7th had been to mea sleep- 
less one. Aware of the mighty movements which were 
in preparation, my mind was a great deal too busy in 
comparing the past with the future, to permit my body 
to obtain much rest ; and when I did fall into a dose, it 
was to dream sometimes of home and the scenes of do- 
mestic happiness which had passed there, sometimes of 
my prospects, and intended behaviour before the enemy. 
From such a slumber as this, you will not be surprised 
to learn that the first blast of the bugle roused me. 1 
leaped out of bed in a moment; hurried through my 
teilette as if life and death depended on its completion ; 
and then, with all the ardour of a volunteer of seven- 
teen, sallied forth into the street. 





Here all was bustle and preparation; the hum of 
voices, the hurried tread of feet, the rattle of arms, and 
the occasional brief word of command, gave noticé that, 
even in the dark, men knew their stations, and that they 
jostled one another in order to reach the several points 
where confusion would give place to absolute order. 
This state of things was not, however, of long continu- 
ance. Before the increasing dawn rendered objects dis- 
tinctly visible, the only sound heard was a sort of stifled 
shuffling, as if officers were passing along the fronts of 
companies to ascertain that they were correctly formed ; 
and then, for the space of a quarter of an hour, or 
perhaps something more, all was as silent as the grave. 
Like those about me, I had taken my wonted station 
on the right of the company, and was watching with an 
anxiety, such as I never experienced before, the gradual 
approach of day, when a roll of drums, taken up in the 
rear, and passing on slowly to the front, gave notice that 
the general himself was on the ground. [I looked back, 
and my glance fell upon a spectacle well calculated to 
inspire the most timid with courage and confidence. 
Upwards of four thousand men were behind me, form- 
ed in the nicest order into columns of subdivisions, and 
extending farther than the eye could reach, through the 
whole length of the street, into a common beyond; 
whilst their banners, held aloft as the general and his 
suite passed on waved triumphantly in a slight breeze, 
which rose with the sun. As the mounted cavalcade 
swept along, regiment after regiment stood at attention, 
with bayonets fixed and muskets shouldered, till at last 
it came to our turn, whose station lay at the head of 
the parade, to receive our chief. We did so advancing 
our rifles, and holding ourselves steady to the front ; 
while the general, pulling off his hat, answered the salute 
with alow bow. He then addressed himself to Captain 
Fraser in terms of high commendation as to the appear- 
ance and steadiness of his men ; spoke cheeringly to the 
men themselves, by reminding them of the honorable 
post which they held; and then solemnly wishing God 
speed to the right and the arms of our king and country! 
gave the word to advance. It was answered by a hearty 
cheer, which rolled back like thunder from battalion to 
battalion; after which we struck off into threes from the 
right of companies, and the march began. 

Long before this final movement was made, every door 
and window in Montreal was crowded with spectators, 
who bade us farewell with the waving of handkerchiefs, 
and some of them even with tears. Doubtless there 
were many in this warlike group, who felt at the mo- 
ment what it is to leave behind those whom they value 
more than life itself. For my own part, however, I ex- 
perienced no such sensation. My acquaintance extend- 
ed no farther than to the family where I had been ac- 
cidentally billeted, and from whom, to say the truth, I 
had received no particular marks of attention; so I repli- 
ed to the salutations of the people with the most perfect 
indifference and moved on. In a few moments all 
thought of them and of the city was laid aside. I look- 
ed forward only to the great events in which I was 
about to be an actor; and my whole soul became occu- 
pied with anticipations as groundless as the rest of you, 
gentlemen, 1 do not doubt, cherished at the commence- 
ment of your career. 

The spring of 1777 chanced to be remarkably incle- 
ment, even in this naturally inclement climate. Much 
heavy hard rain had fallen, which, cutting up the half 
formed road that communicated between Montreal and 
Fort St. John, rendered our journey not only toilsome, 
but extremely tardy. It is true that every possible ex- 
ertion had been used to remedy this evil, strong working 
parties having been long employed in improving the old 
path, and cutting out a new one; but their efforts had 
failed in rendering the way practicable for heavy ear- 
riages, and even the infantry experienced no little incon- 
venience in traversing it. Under these circumstances, it 
was judged necessary to divide our force; and to send 
the artillery, with the commissariat and hospital stores, 
under a competent escort from Quebec,—whilst we alone 
pushed across from Montreal by land, with directions to 
meet at a certain point near the southern extremity of 
Lake Champlain. 

At the period to which my present narrative refers, 
there was nothing particularly interesting in the general 
appearance of the country which separates Montreal 
from the banks of the Chambly. For a while we ad- 
vanced through the heart of an immense prairie, whose 
sandy surface was in many places left bare, and in others 
covered with huge patches of long dry grass; till by de- 
grees the prairie gave place to stunted thickets, as these 





again were succeeded by a wide spreading forest of tall 
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trees and impervious underwood. The case was some- 
what different, when, passing the forest, we began to 
face the stream, and took our toilsome journey in the 
direction of Lake Champlain. At first, indeed, a broad 
and placid river, hedged in by low flat banks, covered, 
like the country beyond them, with majestic oaks, was 
all that marked the change ; but as we drew nearer and 
nearer to its source, the character of the stream varied, 
and the scenery assumed at every step more and more 
of the bearing of a Highland landscape. First the Nar- 
rows, about half way between Fort St. John and the 
mouth of the South river, drew powerfully upon the ad- 
miration of the stranger,—where the level banks gradu- 
ally swelled into hillocks, and became at last little else 
than abrupt precipices,—and where the water, hemmed 
in by these rugged barriers, roared and fretted over its 
bed with the noise of a cataract. These pasged, the eye 
was aguin delighted with a broad expanse, which, in its 
turn, led only to rapids and broken falls; till at last, on 
nearing the point where it rushes from its gigantic pri- 
son, a scene of indescribable sublimity burst upon us. 
Before us lay the waters of Lake Champlain, an enermous 
sheet of unruffled glass, stretching away some ninety or 
a hundred miles to the south, and widening and straiten- 
ing as rocks and cliffs projected, in the most fantastic 
shapes, into its channel. Nor is the scene, like that be- 
side Lake Erie or Ontario, rendered desolate by the very 
extent of water embraced in it. Though measuring, as 
I have already said, full a hundred miles in length, Lake 
Champlain no where exceeds fifteen, and in many places 
falls short of one mile, in breadth; whilst its bosom is 
beautifully diversified by islands and promontories, all of 
them rich with the most luxuriant vegetation and varied 
foliage. On each side, again, is a thick and uninhabited 
wilderness, now rising up into mountain, now falling 
down into glen: where the lordly oak mingles with the 
chesnut and the pine, and shrubs of every hue and form 
are abundant; while a noble background is presented 
towards the west by the Green Mountains, whose sum- 
mits appear to pierce even into the clouds. I cannot by 
any powers of language do justice to such a scene, which 
to be understood must be looked upon; far less can I 
describe the emotions which it excited in me, on the day 
when I first beheld it. 

I have said that throughout the whole of our journey 
we found the roads extremely bad, and that the march 
was in consequence performed, not only with great fa- 
tigue, but slowly. From the hour of our arrival at the 
Narrows, a series of difficulties came in our way, which 
it required all the patience and zeal of men and officers 
to meet and overcome. For the space of many miles, 
not only were the batteaux rendered useless, as a means 
of conveying the stores and guns; but both stores and 
vessels were necessarily dragged to the shore, and car- 
ried, by the land column, beyond the influence of the 
cataract. This fell heavily upon persons who, as is usual 
at the outset of an undertaking, were less able to cope 
with difficulties than after experience had taught them 
to disregard them: and it was the more burthensome at 
present, because, through a distressing deficiency in 
horses, the men were compelled to perform tasks, upon 
which neither they nor their officers had been led to 
calculate. Nevertheless, every thing was done, if not 
without a murmur, at all events in perfect good humour; 
and we were rewarded for our exertions, by beholding 
the flotilla move in majestic order up the lake. 

The place of rendezvous fixed upon by General Bur- 
goyne was the left bank of the river Bouquet, a small 
stream which rising in the Green Mountains, falls into 
the lake at no great distance from Crown Point. The 
head of the column reached it on the 18th, having per- 
formed a march of upwards of ninety miles in ten days; 
and by the 26th, the rear was well closed up, and all the 
barges and vessels of war and transport were at anchor. 
Here tents, with other conveniences, such as blankets, 
kettles, and culinary utensils of various kinds, were 
served out; and here, for the first time since quitting 
Montreal, was a regular encampment formed. And sel- 
dom has an army halted in a position more favourable. 
We occupied a beautiful valley, surrounded on three 
sides by gentle hills, and on the fourth by the lake, suf- 
ficiently clear to allow of pasturage for our animals, yet 
wooded, so as to screen us from the rays of a summer’s 
sun; whilst, our outposts stretching along the heights, 
which, in case of need, were marked out as the battle 
ground, every feeling of apprehension on the score of an 
attack was prevented. 

You are, doubtless, aware that General Burgoyne took 
up his present ground, not so much with a view of re- 
freshing his troops, as to make his final arrangements 
with certain Indian tribes, for whose assistance in the 


tention. 
terval in a discourse which assured this savage throng 


cepted and rewarded, came to be explained, their very 
breathing seemed repressed, lest the most minute sylla- 
ble should escape them. 
cordance with their dispositions or tastes to be told that 
all bloodshed, except in fair fight, was prohibited; and 
that he who took the scalp of a woman or a child, or put 
to death a prisoner who had once submitted, would re- 
ceive, not reward, but the most summary punishment. 
A gloomy silence, interrupted only by an occasional low 
growl, followed the conclusion of this portion of the ad- 
dress; indeed, it appeared as if the very purpose for which 
the assembly had been called together was about to be 
defeated. But at last an old chief, whom we observed 
whispering, for some time, first to one and then to ano- 
ther of the warriors near him, stood up, and spoke with 
extreme vehemence of manner, as follows: 


assure our father that we have attentively listened to his 
discourse. We receive you as our father, because, when 
you speak, we hear the voice of our Great Father beyond 


curred from this date, up to the arrival of the last day in 


June. 
the whole army with its. Indian allics moved forward ; 


projected inroad he had already applied. Having ap- 
pointed this spot as the proper point of conference, he 
was met, immediately on his arrival, by a runner, who 
informed him, that the Chiefs of the Five Nations, with 
a formidable body of warriors, were encamped in the 
hills, and ready to receive him. The general made no 
hesitation as to complying with the proposition of these 
chiefs : he appointed the 21st as the day of meeting ; and 
he set out at an early hour, attended by most of his prin- 
cipal officers, under an escort of certain light companies, 
to keep his appointment. 
As Fraser’s riflemen were so fortunate as to compose 
part of the force employed on this occasion, I-had an 
opportunity of being an eye witness to the ceremonies 
which ensued ; and extremely curious as well as interest- 
ing they proved to be. After a short march of about 
half a mile, in a direction towards the source of the Bou- 
quet, we arrived at a sort of glade, or woody ravine, in 
which a band of four hundred warriors were assembled, 
their tents or wigwams being but partially concealed 
along the side of a sloping eminence in the rear. Nothing 
could exceed the grotesque but striking appearance which 
that extraordinary group presented. As we entered the 
valley at the lower end, the assembly, which occupied 
the opposite extremity, gradually opened upon us, and 
we beheld them seated cross-legged, and in profound si- 
lence, except three or four chiefs, who alone stood upright. 
Having advanced within a short distance of them, the 
escort halted, when the general proceeded alone towards 
the front, and made the sign of peace, by raising his 
hands in the air, and then laying them on his bosom. 
The chiefs immediately acknowledged the salutation, ap- 
proached him, knelt down, and kissed his hand in token 
both of amity and submission. He was then invited to 
sit, the chiefs seating themselves near him ; and for some 
moments all were again silent. 
Whilst these ceremonies were passing between the 
leaders of the two hosts, both the warriors and the gene- 
ral’s escort maintained an attitude of perfect indifference 
and self-possession. The former appeared, indeed, to 
take no interest whatever in matters which were well 
known to have occupied long and painfully their whole 
thoughts; but when the interpreter arose, and gave no- 
tice that the English chief was about to speak, they drew 
gradually round him, and listened with the deepest at- 
You might have heard a pin drop at every in- 


of the esteem and protection of their Great Father ; and 
when the conditions on which their services would be ac- 


It was not, however, in ac- 


“J stand up in the name of all the nations present, to 


the great lake. We rejoice in the approbation you have 
expressed of our behaviour. We have been tried and 
tempted by the Bostonians ; but we have loved our father, 
and our hatchets have been sharpened. In proof of the 
sincerity of our professions, our whole villages, able to 
go to war, are come forth. The old and infirm, our in- 
fants and squaws, alone remain at home. With one 
common assent we promise a constant obedience to all 
you may order; and may the Father of days give you 
many, and success !” 

This brief address was received on our parts with ex- 
pressions of satisfaction—by the Indians with a murmur 
of approval ; after which the congress, as it was called, 
breaking up, we returned, as we had come forth, to the 
camp. 

—— 
CHAPTER II. 
Nothing particularly worthy of being mentioned oc- 


It is true that on the morning after the palaver, 





but the movement carried us no farther th Crown 
Point, about thirty miles in advance of the pate ai 
half that distance from Ticonderoga. Here the tents 
were again pitched ; and here, for something more than 
a week, we enjoyed as much of relaxation and social 
amusement, as men in our circumstances could desire, 
I say social amusement, for seldom has an army, in pro. 
gress towards the heart of an enemy’s country, marched 
as we marched on that occasion. Among our camp fol. 
lowers were ladies of all ranks and descriptions, the 
wives of generals, and officers in command of regiments, 
as well as of subalterns and privates, who, being abun. 
dantly supplied with the means of conveyance, travelled 
with their children, servants, and household stuff in their 
train. The consequence was, that but a short space apart 
from the tents of the men, stood the marquees of the Ba. 
roness Reidesdel, the Lady Harriet Ackland, with many 
others, who made it their business to receive, as often ag 
circumstances would allow, crowds of visiters to their 
evening parties. You may smile, gentlemen, if you 
please, at this account, but J assure you that it is strietly 
true ; and though I dare say the animals required to con- 
vey these ladies and their appurtenances, might haye 
been employed more beneficially for the good of’ the ser. 
vice, heaven forbid that even now I should raise my voice: 
against them! I have spent few evenings more pleasant. 
ly, than I spent under their hospitable canvass, in the po- 
sition of Crown Point. 
It was not, however, in such oceupations as these, 
that General Burgoyne expended the whole of these eight 
days. He carefully matured his plans, established de. 
pots and magazines, reviewed his army, and distributed 
it as follows: 
The entire force, numbering, as I have already stated, 
something more than seven thousand men, was divided 
into five corps or columns, one of which received the ap- 
pellation of the advance, another of the reserve, and the 
remaining three of brigades. The advance, to which 
our company was attached, consisted of the British light 
infantry and grenadiers, the 24th regiment, the Indians, 
placed particularly under Captain Fraser’s orders, a body 
of Canadians, and ten pieces of light cannon. It was led 
by Brigadier General Fraser, an officer of great promise 
and high character, and mustered in all about fifteen 
hundred men. The reserve, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Breyman, was composed of Germans, namely, of the 
Brunswick Chasseurs, a remarkably fine battalion, and 
the grenadiersand light companies of the other regiments. 
Of the composition of the three brigades it is not neces- 
sary that I should say more, than that two of them were 
made up of British, one of German troops, and that they 
were severally commanded by Major General Phillips, 
Brigadier General Hamilton, and Major General Reides- 
del. The latter had under his orders a regiment of Ger. 
man dragoons; but they were not mounted, there being: 
at this time barely horses enough in camp to supply the 
wants of the ladies, the general and staff officers, and to 
drag a slender portion of our somewhat cumbrous and 
overgrown artillery. 
It was on a beautiful morning, the last in the month 
of June, that the advance, after standing the customary 
time under arms, began its march. As we were now in 
the immediate vicinity of the enemy, and knew not how 
soon his outposts might be fallen in with, our progress 
this day was at once more circumspect, and more in- 
teresting, than any which we had _ made. The In. 
dians, supported by the Marksmen, formed the advanced 
patroles, and spread themselves in a disorderly, but efi- 
cient manner, over the front and flank of the column. 
They were armed with rifles, knives and tomahawks, 
and being in their war-paint, presented an appearance, 
which, to the eye of one unaccustomed to such specta- 
cles, must have been extremely imposing. : 
We, again, sending out a few files to communicate 
with them, and prevent the possibility of a surprise, ad- 
vanced in a compaet body, about two hundred yards in 
their rear. Another interval, similar to that which 
separated the Marksmen from the Indians, naw occurred, 
after which came the head of the Light Brigade, its 
guns being in the centre, between the grenadiers 
light companies, and the 24th regiment. Then followed 
the heavy brigades in their respective orders; and t 
whole was covered in rear by scattered parties, similar 
to those which protected it in front. 
Our march, though silent, proved upon the whole an 
i i In the first 
extremely interesting and agreeable one. 
place, the face of the country became at every step more 
and more striking, the hills assuming a rougher and 
bolder outline, and the wood becoming more broken and 
irregular ; whilst the lake, along the margin of ue 
our column moved, seemed alive with the galleys am 
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amall frigates of which our fleet was composed. In the 
next place, the thought of what might be impending,— 


the expectation of meeting at every pass an armed force 
prepared to defend it, caused us to look with more than 
ordinary interest upon surrounding objects; whilst an 
occasional whoop, sometimes a straggling shot, sounding 
h the woods, kept up to its highest pitch the 
anxiety of those who heard it. All these combinations 
of sight and sound struck forcibly upon the imaginations 
of men to whom such things were new: nor was their 
diminished when an aide-de-camp riding up, gave 
directions for the leading files to turn to the right, and 
prepare for immediate action. There was an excitement 
in the very word which caused the blood to rush back to 
its fountain, and the colour to forsake the cheeks even 
of the bravest, for a moment; but it was destined to 
lead to nothing. ‘The detachment which we expected to 
engage, fell back as soon as our Indians showed them. 
selves, and that night we bivouacked in quiet at Three 
Mile Point. 

Ticonderoga, the place against which our first opera- 
tions were directed, stands upon a peninsula or point of 
lund, which is washed on one side by Lake Champlain, 
on another by Lake George, and on a third by the con- 
fluence of the latter lake with the South river. The 
front of this position, as then occupied by the enemy, 
lay between Lakes George and Champlain, bending 
round in a sort of semicircle ; the whole of which was 
covered with redoubts, batteries, traverses, and abattis : 
its left was appuyed by three block houses, and some for- 
fified mills; its right by two block houses and a battery, 
which looked towards Lake Champlain. Across the 
lke, and communicating by means of a fiying bridge 
with the main position, stood Mount Independence, its 
summit strongly fortified, and well supplied with artillery ; 
whilst along its base ran rows of abattis, with here and 
there a fleeche, and breastwork for infantry. To pro- 
tect the bridge, again, the enemy had constructed a boom, 
composed of large pieces of timber well secured together, 
and riveted with bolts of iron; and the boom was, in its 
tum, covered by a double iron chain, the links of which 
measured an inch and a half in diameter. On the 
whole, the post was at once a vitally important and ex- 
cedingly formidable one; and, as it was understood 
tobe well manned, and amply supplied with all manner 
of stores and provisions, there were few amongst us who 
anticipated any other result besides a protracted and 
desperate resistance. 

With such a prospect before us, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that the night of the first of July was, to 
many, one of the deepest interest and most intense 
anxiety. We had halted, just before dark, on an emi- 
nence, barely three miles from the enemy’s position ; 
and the blaze of their fires became, as night drew on, 
distinctly visible. We saw them stretching far and 
wide in long and formidable array; now shining clear 
and bright on the brow of a bare hill, now sending upa 
dark red mass of vapour from among trees and under- 
wood in the hollows; whilst from time to time their 
brilliancy would digg@pear, as heaps of fuel were thrown 
on, only that it might burst forth again with increased 
splendour. Nor was the spectacle embraced by a glance 
in the opposite direction less striking or less warlike. 
There lay our own army in two magnificent lines, part 
occupying this side, part the opposite side of the lake; 
whilst the Royal George and Inflexible frigates, with a 
squadron of gun boats and luggers, kept up the commu- 
nication ; and the very extent of these seemed to convey 
an assurance that we exceeded the enemy in numbers, 
no less than we knew that we surpassed them in the 
quality and constitution of our troops. But it was not 
by looking to generals alone, that a tyro like myself 
found his courage involuntarily increased. Around me 
Were crowds of hardy veterans, whose free and merry 
chat, their careless laugh and lively repartee, could not 
be listened to by any one without emotion; since it was 
impossible not to believe that they were thus light- 
hearted, because they entertained not the shadow of a 
Misgiving as to the result. I need not describe to men 
who have breathed the atmosphere of a bivouac, the 
effect which these sights and sounds produced. Even 
upon Fraser, cool and deliberative as he was, they were 
Not without their influence. They stirred up in him 
numerous warlike associations, bringing the events of 

t days vividly to his remembrance; and never had 
story-teller a more willing auditor than I proved when 
he began their recital. Thus, in listening to his ac- 
Counts of former bivouacs, which he occasionally inter- 
ag as the wild notes of the soldiers’ songs rose 

igh, I passed the better portion of that night ; nor did 
0 much as Jie down till long after he had ceased 


to speak, and the majority of the army were fast 
asleep, 

It was still dark, when a general stir among the 
troops put an end to my slumbers. I started up, and 
found that our people were already forming, though, 
whether as a measure of mere precaution, or as a pre- 
paration for an attack, no one appeared to know. Like 
the rest, I seized my arms, and hurried to my post; but 
hour after hour stole on, without bringing matters to an 
issue, and when day had fully dawned, we were still 
stationary. At last an order arrived for the men to pile 
their arms, and prepare breakfast; and it was surmised 
at once, that on this day at least, no attempt would be 
made upon the enemy’s entrenchments. 


Though disappointed in no trifling degree at the tenor 
of these instructions, we lost no time in carrying them 
implicitly into effect. We addressed ourselves to the 
office of cooking, and a hearty meal came not the less 
acceptably on account of the regret which we could not 
but experience that our moments should be wasted at 
a juncture so critical. “This was barely finished, and 
Fraser and myself were preparing to pass the day as 
men are accustomed to spend their time in camp during 
a season of temporary rest, when a dense smoke sud- 
denly rising from the left of the enemy’s positiun, ar- 
rested our attention. An alarm spread that our oppo- 
nents were moving; and the bugles sounding to arms, 
the troops were accoutred and in order of march in five 
minutes. By and by, an Indian was seen at full speed 
hastening from the outposts, who paused only to ascer- 
tain where General Burgoyne was to be found, and then 
hurried on, without so much as dropping a hint touch- 


ing the cause of his abrupt arrival. As a matter of 


course, these occurrences happening thus closely the 
one upon the other, stirred up in us a confident expecta- 
tion of immediate service; nor were we deceived. The 
Indian had not passed ten minutes, when an aide-de-camp 
made his appearance on the ground, with orders for 
Fraser’s Marksmen and the red warriors to move brisk- 
ly to the left, and the rest of the brigade to advance at 
the same moment more slowly and steadily to the front. 
The Americans, it appeared, having set fire to their 
block house, and abandoned the saw mills, were con- 
centrating upon their main position; to prevent which, 
by cutting off the corps in retrogression, was the design 
of our present movement. 

Not a moment was lost in carrying these orders into 
execution. Whilst the main body, in compact and im- 
posing array, took the road to Mount Hope ; the marks- 
men, with their savage allies, filed to the left, and were 
soon concealed from the observation buth of friends and 
foes, in a deep forest. But we were guided by a savage, 
to whom every foot of ground in this country was fami- 
liar. He led us through a winding glen round the base 
of the very hill from which the enemy’s column was 
ascertained to be descending, and brought us to a point 
of all others the best suited for the particular object 
which we desired to attain. It was a thick copse skirt- 
ing the open path which communicated between the 
saw mills and the lines, and by which the garrison of 
the former must of necessity pass, in order to effect a 
junction with their comrades. 

We lay here perhaps a quarter of an hour, when the 
scouts who had been extended to the right, in order to 
give notice of the enemy’s movements, came in with in. 
telligence that they were approaching. Every man was 
instantly on the qui vive, and with the exception of a 
ticking of gun locks, not a sound could be heard from 
one flank of the ambuscade to the other. We now 
listened, with what feelings I leave you to judge, for 
the tread of feet; nor did any great space of time elapse 
ere it became audible. It was easily ascertained, like- 
wise, from the cadence of the march, that a considerable 
body of men were near us, and that they were pursuing 
their journey, rapidly indeed, but apparently in little 
order, and altogether unsuspicious of danger. All this 
was as it was desired to be. The great end to be ob- 
tained by us, was to permit the enemy’s line of march 
to come so completely in contact with us, that every 
shot thrown in upon their flank would tell; and had 
this been done, there is Jittle probability that a man of 
the detached corps would have escaped. But, strange 
to say, the Indians, on other occasions so noted for pa- 
tience, ruined all by precipitancy. The head of the 
enemy’s column was yet a full hundred yards from our 
ambuscade, when several of the red warriors fired. 
Their example was instantly followed by the whole 
bedy, who threw away their ammunition for no purpose, 
and then springing forward with hideous yells, rushed 
hatchet in hand towards the enemy. ‘The latter, who 





had halted and begun to form as soon as the first shots 
alarmed them, now broke and fled in all directions; 
and though we, as well as the Indians, pursued with all 
our mighit, they easily contrived to outstrip us. Searcely 
a dozen men fell under the scattering fire which was 
kept up upon them; and the remainder escaped, by 
twos and threes, within their lines. 

Nothing could exceed the chagrin and mortification 
experienced by our gallant leader on this occasion,—a 
feeling in which his company, one and all, deeply shared. 
Our plans had been digested with so much care, and 
matters had, up to the last moment, proceeded so hap- 
pily, that we laid our account with a victory, not more 
easy of attainment than important in its results. Our 
disappointment was, in consequence, the greater, when 
the miserable issue became certain; nor was it possible 
to hinder the men from expressing themselves in terms 
which were far from proving satisfactory to the haughty 
savages. From that time, it may be said that all cor- 
diality between us and the Indians ceased. The latter 
followed us, indeed, in the hope of plunder, and because 
they regarded us as the more powerful of the belligerent 
parties; but they were no longer allies on whom it 
would have been prudent to depend in case of any seri- 
ous difficulties or reverses. Nevertheless, the recon- 
noisance, generally, was not without its advantages. 
Fraser’s and Philips’s corps possessed themselves of 
Mount Hope, a point from which a commanding view 
could be obtained over the whole chain of the enemy’s 
works; and here we passed the night, as we had done 
the preceding, in bivouac round our fires. 

Little occurred during the two following days worthy 
of particular notice. ‘The enemy having turned a bat- 
tery of four pieces towards the ground of our encamp- 
ment, kept up a ceaseless cannonade, from which no 
loss, and very little uneasiness was experienced ; whilst 
on our parts the greatest exertions were made to bring 
up guns, stores, baggage, and provisions. But with the 
exception of a trifling skirmish or two of no moment, at 
the outposts, all remained, as far as we were concerned, 
profoundly quiet. But decisive measures were never- 
theless in progress, and steps were quietly but surely 
taken, to render the lines of Ticonderoga untenable. 

On the south side of the communication between 
Lakes George and Champlain, stands a bold and rocky 
mountain, called Mount Defiance, which completely 
commands and overlooks both the Fort of Ticonderoga, 
and the line of entrenchments which leant upon it. 
How the enemy came to neglect this height I know not, 
unless indeed the abruptness of its ascent led them to 
suppose that it would be impracticable to drag cannon 
to its summit, and hence that its occupation by us would 
either not be attempted, or if attempted would produce 
no useful consequences. If such was really their expec- 
tation, nothing could be more groundless; for the hill 
being seized in the night by a party of light infantry, 
long before dawn some pieces of heavy artillery were at 
its base, and the most active preparations were imme- 
diately made for transporting them, with a due supply 
of ammunition, to the summit. But for the latter ope- 
ration there was no need. The enemy no sooner ob- 
served that we had established a post there, than the 
perils of their situation became manifest to them, and 
their future directions were directed exclusively to se- 
cure a speedy and safe retreat. 

On the night of the 5th of July, it fell to the lot of 
Fraser’s Marksmen to be put in charge of a picket. 
The proximity of our post, which lay about half-way 
down the steep, and on that side of the hill which com- 
mands a view of Ticonderoga, enabled us to ascertain 
with perfect accuracy all that was passing within the 
lines. Not a movement was made, nor a word spoken, 
which our advanced sentries failed to detect; and as we 
had been particularly cautioned to keep our senses fully 
on the alert, there was no lack of attention on the part 
either of men or officers. For some hours after sunset 
all things went on as they had been in the habit of pro- 
ceeding during many evenings before. The American vi- 
dettes took their- customary stations upon the rampart, 
and a patrol pushed out from time to time, felt its way, as 
it had previously done, as far as the challenge of our peo- 
ple permitted. In like manner we stole forward at in- 
tervals, so as to look down into the ditch; and except 
when an occasional shot told that one or other of these 
reconnoitring parties had been discovered, nothing took 
place calculated to draw our thoughts out of their ordi- 
nary channel. But things were destined not to continue 
thus for ever. Midnight must have been close at hand 
when a change took place in the order of affairs; and 
our vigilance, which had begun in some degree to relax, 





Was again called into full exercise. 
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The moon, which, during the early part of the night,| of troops embarked, all sail was set in pursuit of the 
shed a feeble glimmer abroad, sank beneath the horizon,| American flotilla, of which, long before evening, our 
and its setting was followed by an exceedingly thick] brave seamen gave, to use their own phraseology, an ex- 
darkness. No stars could be distinguished, for there|ccllent account. They overtook their opponents moored, 
was a sort of fog hanging in the atmosphere which com-| and, perfectly ignorant of their danger, beside the wharf 
pletely shrouded them, though it gave no indication of|at Skeensborough; and though they failed in making 
rain or stormy weather: when there arose all at once|many prisoners, every galley and batteau was either 
from the interior of the fort and lines a clamour’ of} captured or destroyed. 
voices, as if thousands of persons were anxious to give,}_ In the mean while our brigade followed, at an inter- 
and none willing to receive instructions. This was fol-}val somewhat too great, by that of General Reidesdel, 
lowed by a sudden smothering up of the fires, which| crossed Lake Champlain, and commenced a rapid pur- 
had hitherto smouldered redly and gloomily ; and then a| suit after the enemy’s land column, which was ascer- 
confused tread of feet, like that of men hurrying to andj tained to have fallen back on the road to Hubberton. 
fro in confusion, became distinctly audible. As we] No great while elapsed ere the marksmen and Indians, 
were fully aware of the great importance of Mount De-|of whom the advanced guard was composed, overtook 
fiance as well to the enemy as to ourselves, the idea na-| the rear of the flying enemy, when a broken and desul- 
turally occurred that a sortie was about to be made; and|tory, but not very destructive skirmish, began. But 
we stood to our arms in the firm expectation that in a| though interesting enough to witness, the skirmish led 
few moments more we should be engaged. But after|to no important results; for the country was thick and 
listening with intense anxiety a full hour, during which] encumbered, the enemy quick in their movements, and 
time not a shot nor a challenge gave warning of advanc-|our people, worn out with a night of watching, began 
ing columns, that suspicion gradually yielded to another,| before long to exhibit symptoms of fatigue. Besides, 
and we began to calculate upon the very mancuvre| we were far a-head of all support, even the rest of the 
which General St. Clair was performing. Information| brigade being many miles behind us; and hence, what- 
was accordingly sent to General Fraser’s head quarters,|ever advantages we might happen to obtain, could not, 
and we held ourselves in readiness to act in any manner | for want of physical force, be turned to account. Our 
which he might point out. leader, under these circumstances, determined, after 

Whilst the rest of the company remained in an atti-| driving in the rear of the Americans upon their main 
tude of defence, I took with me a single trusty compa-| body, to halt; and this he accordingly did in a grove 
nion, and stole forward with the view of penetrating, if|not far from Castletown; where our people, after re- 
possible, within the enemy’s works, and of ascertaining|freshing themselves from the contents of their havre- 
7. personal observation the object of this commotion.}sacks, lay down, and slept soundly for about two hours. 

he darkness favoured us greatly, and we found, on] Whilst we were thus employed, General Reidesdel, 
reaching the crest of the glacis, that the sentinels, more} with his brigade, came up, and a sort of council of war 
attentive to what was passing among their friends than] was immediately held between him and our brigadier. 
their enemies, paid no heed whatever to us or our move-| The latter, having ascertained that the enemy’s rear 
ments. We accordingly descended, unnoticed, into the] guard was in force, and that it lay considerably apart 
ditch, and turning to the right groped our way along,| from the main body, being only three leagues ahead of 
till a palisade friezed at the top, arrested us. Withjour present position, suggested the possibility of cutting 
some difficulty we scrambled over it; after which we|it off; and proposed for that purpose to resume his 
found ourselves in a covered way leading from one of|march, so that he might pass the night in the immediate 
the more advanced works into the body of the place, and| presence of the Americans. By this means he hoped to 
beheld a large portion of the American army formed be-| take them by surprise on the first return of light ; and 
side their fires, at the distance of some twenty or thirty|he entertained no doubt, in case this could be done, of 
paces from the spot where we were standing. For-| obtaining an easy victory. General Reidesdel, though 
tunately for us, these men were ioo busy to overhear the} naturally cautious, offered no objection to the measure ; 
noise which we had made in passing the palisade; and|our people were accordingly roused about an hour before 
though the light of their fires rendered them visible to} sunset, and we once more advanced with great caution 
us, we, who kept in the shade, remained concealed.|and in good order. Every thing was conducted with 
We instantly crouched down upon our bellies, and|the happiest success. No scouts or flying parties met 
creeping close to the parapet, lay at length under its} us, and we bivouacked that night within three miles of 
shadow, where we could overhear distinctly every word | the American pickets, which entertained not the slightest 
that was spoken, and yet ran little risk of detection. suspicion that we had passed Castletown. I need 

A few minutes sufficed to complete what now proved | not add, that strenuous exertions were used to hinder 
to be the preparatory arrangement of the parade,—when | the intelligence of our approach from reaching them. 
a mounted officer giving the word “ March,” the enemy’s| No fires were lighted, nor did any man dream of wan- 
column advanced, to our great horror, along the covered | dering beyond the ground of the bivouac; indecd, the 
way. They moved, however, in the strictest order, and] sentries received strict orders not to permit any indivi- 
in profound silence, no man apparently looking either to} dual, no matter what his rank or occupation might be, to 
his right or left; and two entire battalions filed past,| pass their chain either to the front or rear. All parties 
within three feet of us, without discovering that we] obeyed these instructions with the most exact fidelity, 
were there. How my comrade felt during this tremen-| and the success of the morrow’s operations served amply 
dous interval I know not, but I confess that with me|to recompense the corps for the privations to which this 
physical alarm far outweighed every other emotion ; and] temporary confinement subjected them. . 
that I did not even attempt to ascertain the numbers or] It was yet perfectly dark, when the word to rise and 
quality of the troops which passed me thus closely. On| fall in, passed quietly from man to man, put an end to 


- == 
the ridge, there was a sort of pause, during which the 
hostile leaders mutually reconnoitred the force and dig. 
positions of the enemy. It was sufficient to satisfy both 
of the steps which it behoved them to follow, and it was 
not needlessly protracted. There was a commandiy 
hill on the left, which, to both parties, presented petilne 
advantages, and General Fraser instantly resolved to o¢. 
cupy it. For this purpose, Fraser’s marksmen were dj 
rected to move off in double quick time—an order which 
was promptly obeyed; but we were yet half way ftom 
the summit, when an American detachment showed it. 
self pushing for the same point, and ascending by ong 
side, as we mounted the other. ‘The enemy crowned the 
hill before us ; and saluting us as we drew near, with a 
sharp volley, seemed resolute to maintain it. But ther 
resolution soon gave way. Raising a cheer, we rushed 
forward, firing in files as we proceeded ; upon which the 
enemy first wavered, then fell back, and finally fled in 
confusion. We gave them no time to rally, but, rushing 
down the declivity in pursuit, found ourselves in a few 
moments warmly engaged with a force, which, at the 
most moderate calculation, doubled us in numbers. 

The Americans felt their superiority, and being well 


led on by a very brave soldier, they stood their ground , 


nobly. Declining a little to their right, they soon out. 
flanked us, and poured in so heavy a fire from behind 
certain logs and fallen trees, that the Indians gave way, 
and we ourselves were compelled, after losing several of 
our comrades, to yield ground. But at this moment, two 
companies of grenadiers scrambling up the steep face of 
Mount Pittsford, unexpectedly showed themselves upon our 
left ; when the enemy were again checked, again wavered, 
and appeared on the point of giving way. Colonel Francis, 
however, was too well aware of the importance of this 
height lightly to abandon it. He brought up fresh troops, 
giving them courage and confidence by his example; and, 
rallying the fugitives round him, renewed the contest with 
obstinate valour. The firing now extended on both sides 
from right to left of the line, both parties fighting, as the 
nature of the country required, @ la firailleur ; but there 
was this marked difference between them, that the Ame. 
rican skirmishers were animated by seeing their support 
at hand; whercas, we were far in advance of ours, and 
knew not when it might arrive. Happily, however, it 
was not very distant. General Reidesdel had heard the 
firing, and pressed on with the hcad of his column; and 
he brought up about two hundred men at a moment when 
they were sorely needed; these no sooner showed them- 
selves than a panic seized the Amcricans, who broke and’ 
fled in all directions. Nothing could exceed the gallan 
of Colonel Francis at this juncture. He rode from 
to rank, and from man to man, seizing some by the collar, 
striking others with the flat of his sword, and cheering, 
and doing his utmost to arrest the flight ; nor is it by any 
means impossible, considering the great superiority of the 
enemy’s numbers, that even now his efforts might have 
insured the victory. But just as he had succeeded in 
rallying a few companies, and was advancing boldly at 
their head, a bullet struck him in the throat, and he fell 
lifeless from his horse. The Americans scarcely paused 
to look upon him as he lay. Divifiginto the recesses of 
the forest, they were soon beyond the reach of any other 
than a scattered and disorderly pursuit. , 
Our loss in this affair was not great, and the facility 
with which a half brigade, mustering in all no more 
than eight hundred and fifty men, had driven a very su- 
perior force from a position, of great strength and 


the contr: I lay flat upon my face, keeping my mouth] our repose. It was obeyed in profound silence ; and in I . . 

close to the. a, let i my Lenaiinn ar tro” violent| silence equally profound, our little column pushed for-|Culty, served not a little to increase the confidence which 

beating of my heart, should betray me; nor was it till| ward. We followed a sort of rude path through the all of us experienced, both in ourselves and in nc 

the receding noise of footsteps assured me of danger past,| heart of a forest, which seemed to have been lately cut, es hi ee tees ey ad ha in on fre 
c H w-|and led to the point where the roads from Skeensborough | ¢x¢itement, which invariably afiects men alter 

pad ee Ee cr the agg ae ore smears aa B. in which they have been victorious, and prepared to push 


ever, proved abundantly satisfactory. It informed me|to Hubberton and Charlestown in the New Hampshire 


forward whithersoever the general might.direct ; but the 


that the army was gone, that the fort and lines were en- ay diverge. It was — that we pri in nage) Wik vlimuner of fight haviay aeeady exited il rw 
i merican outposts. ‘They occupied the ridge of a ig eben = 
tisely evacuated, and that the enemy, from whom we/tie ; yw y nid 8 troops suffering severely from fatigue and inanition, it 


anticipated a resistance so desperate, were in full] steep hill, sending down their sentrics almost to its base ; 


was not judged prudent to advance far beyond the 


i i iveli isfacti and though it w ident, from the bustle which 
retreat. With feelings of the liveliest satisfaction we oug as very evident, iro ground which we had won. A bivouae was accor 


hastened back to our post in order to report this very} pervaded them, that our arrival had not been anticipated, 

unlooked-for event to our commander ; and in two hours] they nevertheless stood to their arms like men, and made 
after, the whole British army was roused, and a vigor-|teady to receive us. , 

ous pursuit begun. To dislodge them from the high ground, and take pos- 

. session of it ourselves, was the work of a moment. Not 

a shot, indeed, was fired on our side, in bringing this 

CHAPTER III. : about; nor did the enemy pause for more than a single 

General Burgoyne, who had passed the night on board] discharge, when, setting the orders and remonstrances 

of one of the frigates, was no sooner informed of the] of their officers at defiance, they broke, and fled with 


formed in front of the position lately occupied by the 


enemy, where our little corps was soon joined by 


rest of the German brigade ; and here, after burying the 


dead, arranging the pickets, and regaling ourselves upon 
such provision as still remained in our havresacks, We 
passed an extremely agreeable and quiet night,—I need 
not say that our slumbers were thoroughly unbroken. 


Long before dawn on the morning of the 8th, ou 


enemy’s flight, than he made dispositions to follow them] precipitation down the opposite slope. There they join-| little column was again under arms; and having wal 
up with the greatest vigour. The ficet immediately] ed the main body, which, we were givento understand, fell | only till there was light enough to guide our steps, the 
weighed anchor, and bearing down with irresistible im-]not short of fifteen hundred men; and which, under|march, in the direction of Skeensborough was resumed. 
petuosity upon the boom, destroyed, in the course of two] the orders of a gallant soldier, Colonel Francis, was al-|'This was certainly not one of the many pleasant days 


which it has been my good forttine to pass in the service 





hours, a barrier which it had occupied almost as many | ready in order either to receive or give an attack. 





weeks to construct. ‘This done, and a considerable body| For a moment or two after our little column crowned|When we first fell in, the heavens were black i 








we We 





